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NOW READY. 


RICE, in Roan Case, 3s., or in Russia Leather, 

6s. Published under the direction of SIR JULIUS 

BENEDICT, the PROFESSORS’ POCKET BOOK, and DAILY 

and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY, for 1874, giving a 

\ine for every hour in the day, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., aud for 
Evening Engagements. 

Rvpaut, Cante & Co., 20, Charing-cross, and of all Book- 

sellers. 


HE YOUNG VOCALIST, Published by 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. A 
Collection of Twelve Songs, selected from> Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, &c., by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW, 
“The name of Mrs. Bartholomew is a sure guarantee of its 
excellence. Her elegant little volume is a casket of gems.” 
—‘Tllustrated News.” ‘‘ We cordially commend this volume 
asan excellent present to those children, who, having escaped 
from the nursery, are not yet fully recognised in the drawing- 
yoom.”-—'‘ Musical Times.” ‘Mrs. Bartholomew has shown 
great jud t in her tion." City Press.” 














ERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS— 
(Composer of ‘‘ Love’s Request,” and ‘ Thou art so near,”’) 
“THE HEART'S MEMORIES”. (Poetry by Tennyson.) 
R. Mitts & Sons. 
“AUBADE,”—LOVE’S VOICE. 
C, Boosey. 
“Two graceful examples of Herr Reichardt’s well-known and 
highly-appreciated style.”—‘* The Queen.” 


(Poetry by Victor Huge.) 





RARE AND VALUABLE WORK ON FREEMASONRY. 
Only Copyright Perfected Manual acknowledged by the Craft. 


HE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES OF CRAFT 
FREEMASONRY, as Taught in all the Master Masons’ 
Lodges of the Ancient, Free, and Accepted Masons of England, 
embracing the whole of the Craft Masonic Ceremonies. Sent 
free on receipt of 8s. 6d., payable to A. E. MASON 
Pat, 800), Bank Top View, Richmond, Yks. ; or from Etuior 
Sock, Paternoster Row. Prospectus Free. 





) R. H. C. COOPER (formerly one of the Sol 

and Principal Violins of the Philharmonic Society o 
Jondon), intends returning to Town the middle of January, 1874. 
Mr. Cooper accepts Engagements as Soloist for Violin or Viola, 
or in the Orchestra. Lessons given. For terms, &c., apply (pro 
tem.) to 14, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 





TS GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and ae «mama for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorser Staxst, 
Portman-square, W. 





) R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
requests that applicati respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. 








i ADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S NEW SONGS. 


“THE SEA-SIDE KIRK.” 
“IF YOU ONLY KNEW.” 
“FAIR AND FAUSE.” 
“MY SATLOR LOVE” 
“YOU NEEDN’T SAY A WORD.” 
Post free for 24 stamps each. 
Lamporn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 











ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Part 

Song, by the Composer of ‘‘ God Bless the Prince of 

Wales,” &c. Post free for four stamps ; the song, 18 stamps. 
Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each. 


\ USICAL PRESENTS for the NEW YEAR.-- 

High-class Music for Amateurs, Students, and others. 
~To be had gratis and postage free, e LIST of 400 CLASSICAL 
WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced prices.—P ublished only by 
Robert Cocks and Co, 


T= GARDEN PARTY QUADRILLES and the 
MOSELLE QUADRILLES, Composed by WILLIAM 
SMALLWOOD. Piano Solo (illustrated title), 4s.: piano 
duet, 48, ; each post free at half-price in stamps., 


OLLOY’S LATEST SONGS.—“ THE RIDE” 
(in three keys), 4s. each. ‘“‘THE BROUK AND THE 
WAVE.” 4s. ; post free, 24 stamps each. 


TRO PINSUTI'S NEW SONGS.—Post free at 
halt price, in stamps. ‘DON’T FORGED ME.” Words 


by Miss HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. ?s. “IN SHADOW- 
LAND.” Words by REA. 338. ‘“ WHAT SHALL I SING 
10 THEE?” Words by REA. 2a, 


Iondon: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks and Co., New 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 18, 6d. cloth backs full bound 2s. 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 


Quadrille “‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. .é .. Marriott. 
Waltz “LINDA” a ae Marriott. 
Lancers ‘‘MERRY OLD TIMES”., .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”... .. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. Marriot. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 





NEW COMPOSITIONS. 


T TREKELL’'S 
e 


BOURREE. [nF major .. .. «+ «of oF «+ oo 88 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. .. « « 48 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. ss s+ 08 «8 of 48. 


LULLABY. Cradle Song .. «1. «+ «oe « « oF 8F 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. .. « « 48 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. MorceaudeSalon .. 4s, 





ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 48. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka .. .. « «. 48 
(Both elegantly Tlustrated in Colours), 
DIE GEUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise.. .. .. 48. 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘‘ THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GEKALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 43,; post free, 
2s, each. 


PPI Ow 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DSPARTMENT: 

















n-street, Order of all Masicsellers. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In dirett communication with all the 
rincipal Continental mblishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
‘aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for ‘eaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
pg. J ree may —— Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
» New Bond-street (three doors from Ox . 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W ——- 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


Py 4&4 oF. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
ited %. A. JONES, A ae 
Church,” &c, With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDAT ” 


READY. Vol. IL, price 58. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST, VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 


cf ‘Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 
(Vol. IIL. will be “ Life of St. Frances de Chatttal,”") 


Tondon: J. T. Hayss, Lyall-placo, Eaton-square; and 4 
Henrietta-street, Uovent-garéea, =. de tital ed 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


JULES ROCHARD'S EASY MUSIC FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


FAVOURITE MELODIES 


Comprised within 5 Pages, carefully Fingered and 
specially Arranged to suit Small Hands, Octaves 
being entirely excluded, 

ABRBANGED BY 


JULES ROCHARD. 








AIR, LOUIS XII. - - - + «© «© French Air, 
BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES - - ~- Strauss, 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS - - + ~+ «+ W.G. Levey, 
BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - - - - + Welsh Air, 
BID ME DISCOURSE - - - - = =~ Bishop, 
BY the MARGIN of FAIR ZURICH'S WATERS - Swiss Air, 
CANADIAN BOAT SONG - - - ~- + Moore, 
CHERRY RIPE- - - - + + ~~ CE. Horm. 
DI PESCATORE (“ Lucrezia Borgia”) - «= Donizetti, 
ESMERALDA- - - - «© «+ + W.C, Levey, 
FRA DIAVOLO - - - - - - - Auber. 
GENTLE ZITELLA - - - + «+ «+ ‘1 Cooke, 
HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH - - - = Handel, 
HALLELUJAH CHORUS (‘Messiah”) + + Handel. 
LADONNAEMOBILE- - + + «+ + Verdi 
LACIDAREM - - + « «+ « « Mosart, 
MIGNONETTE - - - + + ~~ « & Champion. 
MORGEN BLATTER WALTZ - - - ~~ Btrauss. 
ONLY - - + - «+ «+ « Virginia Gabriel. 
PILGRIMS OF THE NIG hee es 
SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES -, ~- Handel, 
TELL ME, MY HEART- - - - ~~. =. Bishop, 
THE MILLER OF THE DEE - - Old Engltsh Melody. 
THE WEDDING MARCH - - ~- ~- Mendelssohn, 
THE BRITISH GRENADIERS - Old English Melody, 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC - -: - +  W.C. Levey. 
THE TROUBADOUR - - + «+ «+ French Air. 
THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE - - - 

WEBER'S LAST WALTZ - + = - 
WILLIAMTELL - - + + « =~ © Rossini, 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





JUVENILE QUADRILLE, “UNDER THE MISTLETOE,” 
on POPULAR MELODIES, Charles Godfrey. 4s. 


“Vv ty and ; just the fi ile 
eiapena The ‘nustrated. tine, E .. is a 8 oar 
** Orchestra.” 

LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





R. STOLBERG’'S VOICE LOZENGE,— 

For in ing and en’ the vuice, and removing 
affections of throat, has main its bigh character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimcntals received 
from Gris, Persiani, Lablache, and mauy of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vi or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge, To 
be obtained of all Wholesale ud Retail Chemist ip the United 
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J. T. HAYES 
Ve + 4 abs 
Church Publisher ands Bookseller, 
Li u L PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attentionof Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now lwving a Central Branch at 
1, Ti IENRIETT A ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
election of those of other ©hurch Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c, (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &e. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, Md. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 58.; postage, 44d. (Separated Jao in 
4 thinner Vola., ’s. 6d. each; pos tage, 8d. 

** Amonget the Church stories "of late years we have not met 
any that for simple be sauty, variety of life, aud power of clothmg 
high teaching in language whic h the young can tuke in, rivals 


this series.” —Church We 
DAYS at LEIGHSC OMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely ¢ good ; well told.”"—Literary Churchman, 
A prettier ry was never written.”—Guardian, 
“ Charming y to ld: full of interest.”—Cherch Review, 
‘An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 
FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BAKING-GOULD.  6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian. 
OSWALD;.a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
**'The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 
** Pretty: pleasautly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WEL L. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
ha, by Post f hd. 
“ Well-writte n, “full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young lacdies especially." —Literary ( hurchman, 
* Exceedingly interesting." —Churehman’s Companion, 


NORWEGIAN T ALES. Preface by the Rev. §. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 64.; by Post 8s. 9d. 

* Some are quaint and omar ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them, Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Be -— oy Author of “Tales of Kirkbeek.” 
Edited by W. . BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

© Will do for the, siioe generation whi at it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 
Post 8a, Od 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories, Tut when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.’’—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 8a, 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“(A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 

The PILGRIM; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post 1s. 7id 

* Usetul to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
inatructive.”"—Church Review, 

«Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Timea. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .’—@uardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, 28, 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable childcen of different stations to act upon one another 
for good,”""—Guardian, 

‘* Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 
bIR HENRY APPL ag A Tale of the Great 

Rebelliom, By ~ vy. W. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 

of Wight. 5s8.; by Post ae 6d. 

**We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness.and spirit,” —G@Guardian; 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”— Literary Churchman, 

‘A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 

Church Review 

TALES of KIRKBECK, First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each 8s, 6d.; by Post 38. 10d, 

‘Too popular to need more than passing mention, They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian, 

“p +") {sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety br vughout.”—Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on et 
gente in Our Lord's Jife. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; 

dl 


rh 
** Ae tmirais ly suited for children, where sound Catholic instrac- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times, 
Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 
J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACK, KEATON SQUARE; ayp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





== 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


y ‘ 
OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 
FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIR 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. D. By the 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs, A 
ARNOLD, 1 vol. 8vo. . ur 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: q 


Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STE 
1 vol. crown 8vo. J TERRY, 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Con. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phaseg 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the R 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol. Svo., 14 14s, 4 i= 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations. _1 vol., 5s. 


HE EARL’S:PROMISE: a New Nova, 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 


T\HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of “The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘‘ Church and 
WwW ife,’ ~ &e. Tn 3 vols, 


‘PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols, 





























YHE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 


New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 


BYES DAUGHTERS. By BE. DYNE 


FENTON. 


OME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 


i. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


JYOBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘' Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


NINSLEY BROTHERS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 























AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Tut BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Suptrior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstrucTION GRATIS. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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CONTRASTS. 





I am the rose created new 
Yet wanting in completeness, 

But thou, my darling, art the dew 
That wakens me to sweetness. 

I am the jewel from the mine; 
Nor earthy stone is duller 

Till thou, love, like the glad sunshine 
Hast flasht on me a colour. 


I am the crystal beaker clear 
Wherein the king hath favour, 
But thou the wine within my sphere 
That lends unto me savour. 

A sadden’d mist of rain am I; 
But thou with glories seven 

Art like the rainbow of the sky 
That spans the arch of heaven. 


Iam the Memnon dead and dumb 
To whom the night is clinging : 

O dearest, like the morning come, 
And teach the stone its singing. 

My dew and sun, my wine and dawn, 
Whereon all worship ponders, 

Be thou the goal, though far withdrawn 
To which the pilgrim wanders. 


DP, F, 








PROVINCIAL. 





The pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, is 
by Mr. Alfred Thompson, entitled * Valentine and 
Orson;” the scenery by Mr. William Telbin of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 





In the Victoria Hall, Belfast, a series of popular 
concerts were given last week, in which Miss Nelly 
Hayes, Miss Norah O’Hagan, Mr. Fletcher Baker 
and others took part. 





Mr. and Mrs. Billington (accompanied by Miss 
Ellen Meyrick and Miss Blanche Atherton), last 
week appeared in the Theatre Royal, Belfast. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan is announced for next Monday. 





Last Wednesday morning Mr. De Jong gave a 
chamber concert in the Music Hall, Belfast. Miss 
Fairman, Mr. J. H. Pearson, and Sig. Federici were 
the vocalists, the instrumental selections being ren- 
dered by the leading players in Mr. De Jong’s band. 
The attendance was not large. 





The Dublin Choral Society (late New Philhar- 
monic) gave a performance on Tuesday evening at 
the Exhibition Palace of the “ Messiah” -and 
Gounod’s ** Nazareth.” The solos by the Dublin 
Vocal Union— Miss Herbert, Miss Craig, Mr. 
M’Gucken, and Mr. G. Kelly. Conductor, Sir R. 
Stewart. 





Mr. F. E. Gladstone’s Organ Recital at the 
Brighton Dome on Friday afternoon was as success- 
fulas those that have preceded it. The program 
was a varied one. ,The compositions of A. Guilmant 
never fail to please, and the Fantaisie sur Deux 
Notls, introducing the air of ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,”— 
this latter taken with the right hand whilst the left 
revels in rich variations,—was thoroughly enjoyed. 
A fine Andante by Dr. H. 8. Oakeley and an Andante 
Grazioso by H. Smart, which fully realised its name, 
and then came the gem of the Recital: a Toccata 
and Fugue (in D minor) by Bach. 





The Belfast Musical Society performed Handel’s 
“Messiah” last week in the Ulster Hall- to a 
Very large audience. The chorus numbered about 
150 voices and the band was Mr. De Jong’s from 
Manchester. Madame Vaneri, Miss Alice Fairman, 
Mr. J. H. Pearson and Signor Federici were 
the solo artists. The work was produced very 
creditably, Mr. James Thomson conducted, and 
Mr. H. Smythe, Mus. Bac. T.O.D., presided at the 
organ. On the following evening a miscellaneous 
concert was given in the same hall, in which Mr. De 
Jong’s orchestra and the vocalists named took part. 





On Saturday afternoon Professor Oakeley played 
to a large audience in the Music Class Room, 
Edinburgh, the following selection of music :— 
Overture, ‘‘ Occasional,’ Handel; Air and Chorus, 
‘Non sdegnare,” (‘Elena e Paride,”) Gluck; Menu- 
etto and Trio, Symphony in G minor, Mozart; 
Andante, Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 30, 
No. 3, Beethoven; Fruhlingslied, Op. 68, No. 13, 
Schumann; Pastorale, in A major, for Organ, 
Merkel ; Bagatelle, ‘‘ Air, composé par le Roi, Louis 
XIII. ;”” March, for Organ, Silas. The various pieces 
were played with the Professor's usual skill and 
taste. Louis XIII.’s air was encored and repeated. 


Mr. Carl Rosa has this weck concluded a most 
successful engagement at the Theatre Royal Dublin, 
with the best English Opera Company that has been 
put together for many years. The third repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ Satanella” on Saturday night drew 
even a larger audience than the former, and 
a repetition of ‘‘ Maritana” on Monday, for the 
benefit of the exceedingly popular manager, Mr, 
Stanley Dust, filled the house to overflowing, only 
equalled by ‘‘ Faust” the following evening, for 
Miss Blanehe Cole’s benefit. Her Marguerite is a 
faithful and brilliant delineation of the part, and 
she was ably supported by Mr. W. Castle in 
the title réle; the second act and the church scene 
went particularly well. The orchestra has been 
ably conducted by Mr. Rosa and led by Myr. 
R. M. Levey. 


A Brighton operatic season of one week opened 
with Verdi’s “ Il Trovatore,” Mdmes. Titiens and 
Trebelli-Bettini taking the leading roles of Leonora 
and Azucena; Sig. Sterbini that of the Count; and 
Sig. Aramburo that of the Troubadour. ,The singing 
of the prima donnas was magnificent, The house 
was very well attended. On Friday night the whole 
strength of the operatic company was drawn out for 
Mozart's “* Pon Giovanni” and the house was filled 
by a brilliant audience, who showed by their repeated 
applause how thoroughly they enjoyed it. On 
Saturday the brief but brilliant operatic season was 
brought to a close with ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” On the 
same afternoon, at two, a morning concert was given 
at the Dome for the benefit of non-attendants at the 
theatre, at which the whole of the artists who took 
part in the operatic performances appeared. 





A version of ‘‘ Le Chapeau de Paille d’Italie” was 
produced last week at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool. In its present form, ‘‘ Zhe Straw Hat” 
as it is called, is a piece of buffoonery, a dramatic 
hodge-podge, in which melo-drama, farce, burlesque, 
and pantomime are mixed up in the most indiscrimi- 
nate manner imaginable. If the piece were not | 
acted by. the company in the most sprightly 
manner, and mounted with the liberality which has 
latterly become characteristic at this little theatre, 





narrow escape from such a catastrophe. The weight 
of the acting falls on Mr. Marshall, who plays the 
idiotic, and at the same time preternaturally sharp, 
Simpleton with. much humour. The Christmas 
attraction is to be ‘ Lurline,” which has been 
localised and will be produced by what appears a 
very strong cast. 





A most interesting musical performance took 
place in the Brighton Dome on Saturday last. A 
septet in A minor, from the pen of Spohr, was per- 
formed for the first time in this country. ‘Lhe 
greatest interest was manifested in its production, 
many of the musicians of the metropolis as well as 
those in the town being included in the audience, 
Among these were Professor Ella, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sims Reeves, &c. Unlike most of Spohr’s later 
works, the septet is remarkable for the almost 
total absence of chromatic passages so characteristic 
of the composer, the strongly marked melody which 
characterises it reminding one forcibly of Mozart. 
It is divided into four movements, and is written 
for pianoforte, flute, clarinet, horn, basson, violin, 
and violoncello. Notwithstanding the fact that it 








There was a crowded house, 


it would be a dead failure. As it is, there is a very | 
| Malle. Augustus Kruls; Mr. Hardy sang Sullivan's 


day, it went capitally, each executant doing his very 
best with his respective part. It was received with 
great favour, the executants being loudly applauded 
as they retired from the platform. The musicians 
who had the honour of thus introducing this impor- 
tant work to the public were :—Signor Li Calsi (piano- 
forte), Signor Scuderi (violin), M. Albert (violoncello), 
Mr. Keppel (flute), Mr. Snelling (clarinet), Mr, 
Handley (horn), Mr. Haveron (basson), 





CONCERTS. 





A * post-penultimate ” or supplementary recital 
by Dr. Hane von Biilow was given on Saturday at 
St. James's Hall, and attracted a goodly assemblage, 
who listened with interest and respect to the inter- 
pretation of the-following program :— 


Trio, in E major—pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello 
Preludio e Fuga for organ, in 


Mozart 


A minor 


(transcribed for pianoforte by Liszt}.... J.8. Bach. 
Adagio con Variazioni, in F (Op. 84) ........ Beethoven. 
Two songs without words... ......seseeeseseee Mendelssohn, 
Barcarole, in G (NO. 4)......secceccesecseecs Rubinstein. 
Ronde des Lutins, Etude de Conoert ....., Liszt. 
Notturno, Op. 87, No. 2 
Tarantello, Op.48 «=P ccssccccccencs covces Chopin, 


Valse, Op. 42 
Grand Trio, in B flat, Op. 97—pianoforte, 


violin, and vicloncello Beethovon. 


Liszt’s arrangement of Bach's Prelude and Fugue 
abounds with difficulties which the player surmounted 
with ease, relying upon no other indication than his 
prodigious memory. ‘This, as well as the other 
solos, called forth unstinted applause, and the 
* Ronde des Lutins” evoked an encore. The Herr 
Doctor played from the score in the opening trio and 
in the closing one, in which MM. Sainton and 
Lasserre afforded efficient aid. The latter was a 
specially admirable reading, carried out according 
to the strictest rule of clagsical interpretation. 
Malle. Nita Gaetano sang with great effect Meyer- 
béer’s “‘May Song,” and two so-called Persian 
compositions by Rubinstein. 

The East End washhouses and baths benefited to 
a goodly extent by the concert of Saturday at the 
Albert Hall. A thousand pounds for soap-money is 
needed, of which musie has contributed a fair pro- 
portion, though how much we cannot say. The 
Duke of Edinburgh took his seat among the first 
violins; Prince Arthur was in a private box, and 
the Hall was crowded. Criticism would be out cf 
place: the Society being an amateur one and the 
object charity. The chief instrumental works were 
Haydn's symphony “ Letter Q,”’ the first movement 
of Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, the 
Entr’acte from Gounod’s ‘ Colombe,” the grand 
march from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophéte,” and Weber's 
overture to “* Oberon.” The only instrumental solo 
was a flute fantasia, composed by Bucecialdi in 
themes from “ Lucrezia Borgia.” The performer 
was an amatour, Mr. J. Ramsey Dow, the principal 
flute of the Society’s orchestra, who was much 
applauded. Mr. Moncel conducted. The vocal 
music was contributed by Mr. Spooner Hardy and 


ere eee reece reer 


“If doughty deeds,” accompanied on the pianoforte 
by the composer, and Mr, L. Benson sang, “ He 
that loves a rosy cheek; Mdlle. Kruls was heard in 
Schubert’s serenade and ‘* Voi che sapete.” 

The St. Paul’s School Choral Sogjety gave its 
annual concert on Saturday evening in the school, 
St. Paul’a-churchyard. Nearly half the pupils in 
the school are active members of the society, and 
Professor A. Gilbert is the conductor. The fine hall 
of the school is peculiarly fitted for a concert-room, 
and looked gay with its large audience. There was 
a long program to be gone through, and all the 
singing was well received. The first part was sacred 
music beginning with a motet, of which the music 
was by Mr. Gilbert, and the Latin words by the head 
master. In the second part secular pieces were 
introduced, and there were many encores. Old and 
young Paulines were associated on the platform, and 
the performance concluded with a Latin version 
of ** God save the Queen” by the Head Master. 

The students of the London Academy of Music, 
conducted by Dr. Wylde, gave a concert at St. 
George’s Hall on Saturday afternoon with great 





was only rehearsed for the first time on the previous 


success. Some excellent pianoforte playing of com- 
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positions by Dussek, Mendelssohn, Hiller, Hummel, 
Bex thoven, Webs e. Steibelt, &e., and solos on the 
violin and violoncello, gave evidence of the pupils’ 
proficiency in the instrumental department; while 
the vocal music comprised solos by Handel, Donizetti, 
Stradella, Meyerbeer, Verdi, &c., and part-songs by 
Leslie and Smart. The concert was very enjoyable, 
and evidently appreciated by the audience, who were 
liberal in their applause. That this was really de- 
served must be taken to be quite satisfactory to the 
conductors of the institution. 





THEATRES. 





O'Keefe's ‘‘ Wild Oates” is a more satisfactory 
piece and much more satisfactorily acted than half 
the revivals which are now an epidemic with man- 
agers. ‘The comedy is an exceptional specimen of 
fair construction in an age which constructed any- 
how and not at all, and it brims over with fun. 
Also, it is capitally cast at the Royalty, where the 
company is unusually strong; so that altogether 
its reproduction has been attended with deserved, 
success. ‘Tho forces of Dean Street, Soho, now 
comprise as compact a little circle of ‘ efficients” 
as can be found at any theatre in town. ‘There is 
first Miss Henrietta Hodson, whose grace and quiet 
breeding in comedy we would not willingly spare, 
aud who can deliver a point and sustain an attitude 
with true dramatic effect. There is Miss M. Brennan, 
always excellent in sharp incisive parts, and a good 
realiser of peculiarities, There is Miss Augusta 
Wilton, surely the dearest of ingénues in “* Married.” 
There is Mr. Charles Wyndham, a light comedian 
whose spirit and dash carries a scene with him, and 
who is making a rapid way in his profession. Old 
hands like Mr. H, W. Stephens and Mr. John Clarke 
are of course specified when they are named; but 
the strength of the company is also shown in the 
general forces which include conscientious and care- 
ful actors like Mr. Cathcart, Mr. Bannister, and Mr. 
E. T. Webber. Under such sustenance O’Keefe’s 
comedy could hardly fajl to go well; and the humours 
of Quakerdom were daintily marked by Miss Hod- 
son and her companions. Nothing more delicate 
and charming has been seen of late than the im- 
personation of Lady Amaranth. Mr. Wyndham's 
conception of Rover was carried out with buoyant 
exuberance, which retained the sympathy and good 
will of the audience through all. Mr. Webber played 
Harry Thunder in an intelligent manly style. Mr. 
Stephens is peculiarly well suited with the character 
of Sir George Thunder, which received hearty and 
genial interpretation. As John Dory Mr. J. Clarke 
made his usual points by his usual dry manner, and 
was well made-up, though a more stalwart ‘ sea- 
bull” is required by the text. Mr. Cathcart’s Sim 
was one of the best acted parts; Mr. Bannister’s 
Smooth was well studied; Mr. J. B. Johnstone died 
well in the part of Farmer Gammon; and the Jane 
of Miss Brennan was realised with that lady's 
customary effect, and in her usual sprightly fashion. 
The minor parts are well cast, and everybody should 
go and see “ Wild Oats” during a run which is 
limited by coming events. 

The Gaiety Theatre was densely packed on 
Monday night, when the attraction comprised 
Colman’s play of “John Bull” supported by an 
almost unequalled cast. Seventy years ago this 
comedy was brought to the footlights with the 
co-operation of Lewis, Emery, Cooke, Fawcett, and 
Mrs. Davenport. Now the merits of individual 
representations are too intangible for comparison at 
a long interval; but it may be doubted whether 
** John Bull,’ ever boasted a stronger support than 
during the week when it can number the names of 
Phelps, Charles Mathews, Toole, Hermann Vezin, 
Lionel Brough, Mrs. Leigh, and Miss Eleanor 
Bufton. Not only is the cast exceptionally strong, 
but the parts are well divided. Mr. Phelps is not 
perhaps seen at his best in the réle of Job Thorn- 
berry, but it is at least a rdle which he dignifies, and 
he is of course highly successful in it. The Hon. 
Tom Shujleton fits Mr. Charles Mathews like a 
glove; and his speeches are as vivaciously rattled 
off as in old days. As Dennis Bulgruddery Mr. 
Toole treats us to au all-round Irish brogue not yery 


local, but good enough to pass in Cockneydom, and 


undeniably funny. Mr. Toole appears to have 
devoted more care to this part than to most of his 
impersonations. The Peregrine is Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, who plays in a manly fashion and delivers 
his sentimental homilies without degenerating into 
cant. The Dan of Mr. Lionel Brough is excellent; 
and Miss Eleanor Bufton plays Lady Caroline 
Braymore with skill and tact, while Mrs. Leigh 
deserves great praise in Mrs. Bulgruddery. Miss 
Carlisle is Mary Thornberry; and Messrs. Maclean, 
Charles Neville and Soutar found parts in the per- 
formance. Detailed criticism on the piece and its 
representation is rendered superfluous by the short- 
ness of its run. It is to be played only for 
another evening, and then Christmas merrymaking 
displaces what has proved a most interesting 
dramatic combination. 

The story of ‘ Griffith Gaunt,” one of the best of 
Mr. Charles Reade’s works of fiction, has afforded 
the author material for a one-act play, derived from 
the opening chapters of the novel. ‘‘ Kate Peyton's 
Lovers” was brought out at the Queen’s Theatre on 
Saturday night with every success. It embraces the 
episode of Griffith’s wooing and winning of Kate 
from his rival George Neville, the young squire. 
Admirers of the novel can hardly have forgotten 
how these two gentlemen loved the beautiful lady ; 
how they quarrelled and agreed to fight for her; 
how they both made their wills, and were overheard 
in the making by Kate, who was sore perplexed by 
finding them both equally ardent and honourable 
and disinterested in the pursuit of her; and finally 
how they met, and exchanged a single pair of shots, 
to the wounding of Griffith Gaunt, whom Miss 
Peyton subsequently married. To this portion of 
the tale the play is limited; the succeeding troubles, 
jealousies and faults of Griffith’s married life are 
not entered upon. But the play is perfect as it 
stands, being rounded by the marriage of two true 
lovers and the resignation of the third. There is 
abundance of dramatic stuff in it, and that stuff is 
handled with the tact of a master at the Queen’s. 
The acting, however, is hardly consonant with the 
inherent strength of the sketch. Kate Peyton’s 
‘* metaphysical” humours and her wonderful eyes 
form in the novel a most subtle and delicate ideal : 
it is all but impossible to realise such conceptions 
on the stage. Miss Bessie Edwards does her praise- 
worthy best, but the aroma of the conception is lost. 
Mr. Charles Kelly lacks the emotional sensitiveness 
and sympathy of the Griffith Gaunt of the book; 
the George Neville of Mr. H. Vaughan however is a 
good interpretation. The little piece fills the front 
part of the program, and the succeeding ‘* Wandering 
Heir,” mellowed by experience, now forms as vigor- 
ous and well-acted a play as the contemporary stage 
can show. 

‘Le Mariage de Figaro” has been produced at 
the Holborn, but is unequally represented. The 
Figaro of M. Didier is excellent, and might form a 
pattern to the burlesque actor who so misconceives 
the part at the Olympic. M. Didier presents the 
intellectual side of the character, the brain which is 
not only comedy-provoking, but rusy and scheming 
to the last, and would make a conspirator but that 
the joker predominates. Cherubin is played by a 
lady—Malle. Tholer, which is an improvement ; but 
Malle. Tholer is a little too “ spoony:’’ we miss 
the needful espiégleric. Mdlle. Wilhem is far too 
stately and imposing for Susanna, who ought to be 
slight and miynonne, not statuesquely handsome. 
And Almaviva and hig Countess were not satisfactory : 
they were respectively clumsy and colourless. 
Altogether the company shines more in modern 
comedy than in the classical pieces. The play, 
however, is well mounted—well dressed and fitted 
out as to detail. On the first night however— 
Monday—an apology had to be made for the non- 
appearance of Suzanne’s wedding dress, which ought 
to have come from Paris, but was delayed. 


Mr. Byron's version of his namesake's ‘‘Don Juan,” 
mixed up with Mozart's libretto-story, forms the 
fare at the Alhambra, being brought out on Monday 
last. It is not comprehensively constructed or very 
brilliantly written: in fact it exhibits the weakness 





of most of the, Aluambra productions of late—the 








signs of being turned out hastily as “ good enough,” 
Indeed any subtlety of composition would be lost oy 
such a stage. The extravaganza, which includes 
the characters, musical and poetic, of Haidee, Dong 
Anna, Zerlina and Dudu, and takes in Leporello, 
is supported by Miss Kate Santley, Miss Amy Sheri. 
dan, Mdlle. Rose Bell, and Mr. H. Paulton, whose 
respective acting is always lively, and soon grows 
independent of the notions of the author. The 
music is made up of contributions, voluntary ang 
enforced, by Clay, Lecocq, Jacobi, and other com. 
posers; and the piece is expensively mounted, 
“Don Juan” was followed by two ballets, in one of 
which Mdlle. Sara and her troupe displayed their 
remarkable powers of dancing, Mdlle. Pitteri ap. 
pearing in the other. 

The reappearance of Miss Helen Faucit on 
Saturday, at the Haymarket in the part of Rosaling 
after a long and wisely-chosen retirement, wag 
excused if not justified by the charitable object for 
which the effort was made—the benefit, namely, of 
the Royal General Theatrical Fund. But tho 
Theatrical Fund is now a pretty prosperous institu. 
tion—at any rate it is well enough off to dispense 
with sacrifices, even when the sacrifice is only that 
of great past reputation. 

On Saturday afternoon Miss Lytton’s company 
gave a performance at the Gaiety Theatre. This 
made the 111th matinée that has taken place at the 
Gaiety and the house’ was well filled. The pieces 
chosen were “ Vesta’s Temple,” and “A Wedding 
March.” 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A second amateur dramatic performance was given 
at St. James’s Theatre on Saturday, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Cambridge and many other 
distinguished personages, in aid of the funds of the 
Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, Hampstead. The house 
was well filled. The pieces were ‘‘ Caught at Last; 
or, a Change in the Wind,” “A Wonderful Woman,” 
and ‘* Done on_Both Sides.’ The entertainments 
were produced under the direction of Mr. Herbert, 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The band of the 
Grenadier Guards occupied the orchestra. 

Mr. Burnand has made his appearance as a reader 
of his own ‘“‘ Happy Thoughts,” and succeeded very 
fairly in sustaining the amusement of the audience 
at the Argyll Street Gallery where he came out on 
Monday. He has a good voice, clear articulation, 
and versatility of expression. His readings com- 
prised the ‘ Trip to Chopford, vid Slamborough,” 
and the yachting excursion in the ‘Sylphide. The 
dinner at Fraser’s and the musical entertainment at 
Furze Cottage were irresistibly comic, but more to 
the somewhat coarse taste of the audience was the 
excursion in the Sylphide, where Mr. Burnand 
depicts the various phases of sea-sickness up to the 
penultimate stage of that dreadful complaint—a 
piece of * brutality”? which never fails to please a 
mixed public. These were the main features of the 
first readings, and when Mr. Burnand concluded his 
task a general call brought him again on the stage, 
there to have the compliment renewed. As 4 
drawing-room entertainment the readings are well 
worth an occasional call. 





BOXING NIGHT AMUSEMENTS. 





The recurrence of Boxing Night this year will 
find thirteen of the principal London theatres un- 
provided with any change. Pantomime proper— 
that is to say including the transformation and the 
harlequinade—is represented at only two of the 
West End houses, though it flourishes vigorously at 
the minor theatres. Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
have regular pantomime ; but the Princess’s limits 
itself to a pantomime extravaganza opening with 
no succession of clowning business. The chief 
changes at the West End are indicated in the 
following anticipating particulars. At Drury Lane 
we shall have “Jack in the Box; or, Harlequin 
Little Tom Tucker and the Three Men of Gotham 
who went to Sea in a Bowl,” which is Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard’s twenty-fourth Christuuas piege produced 
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in succession at this establishment. How the men 
of Gotham became proverbial for their stupidity is 
said to have arisen from King John going by the 
village of Gotham to Nottingham, and desiring to 
pass through some meadows, the “ wise men” pre- 
yented him, thinking that, once a king’s highway 
the road would be a highway for ever. Determined 
to appear as fools in order to appease the King’s 
anger, they committed various acts of folly, such 
as drowning an eel in a pond, tumbling cheeses 
down hill to find their way to Nottingham Market, 
and hedging in a cuckoo; and the King was then 
pacified, believing the village to be one of the most 
stupid places he ever visited. Working out this 
suggestion, with the notion that a Goblin fair is 
held once in a hundred years every Midsummer Eve 
on Gotham-common, the outline of a novel Opening 
has been formed. The villagers build their famous 
bowl with the assistance of young Prince Felix who 
has assumed the name and disguise of Tom Tucker, 
a travelling carpenter. Cockalorum the Great, 
King of Cockaigne, accompanied by his conceited 
daughter, the Princess Poppet, is seen on his Royal 
progress, and the Prince, captivated by her beauty, 
undertakes to cure her conceit. The purchase of a 
talisman Jack in the Box from the fairy stall- 
keepers, enables him to accomplish his difficult task. 
The principal scenes are the Transformation of 
Mushroom-common into the Fairies’ Fancy Fair 
and Flower Show, the realisation of old nursery 
stories in the curious change which comes over the 
Court of Cockaigne, and the final tableau of the 
(olden Land of Plenty and Harvest Home of the 
Fairies, all in Mr. William Beverly’s most fanciful 
and artistic style. Mr. W. C. Levey has composed 
the music; Miss Harriet Coveney and Mr. Brittain 
Wright take leading parts in the opening; and the 
ballets have been arranged by Mr. John Cormack. 
The Harlequinade will be supported by Messrs. 
Fred. Evans and W. H. Harvey as Clowns; and by 
the Vaughan Sisters, Miss Amy Rosalind, Miss 
L. Gro$venor, Miss 8. Harvey, and Messrs. W. 
Simpson, Willie Harvey, Paul Herring, and J. 
Morris ; incidental performances by Levantine, the 
Brothers Ethair, the Sisters Neviers, the Siberian 
skaters, and Piero as Merry Andrew, the one-legged 
dancer. 

Covent Garden opens under the management of 
Mr. Charles Rice; and the pantomime will be called 
“ Red Riding Hood and Her Little Bo-Peep.” The 
characters in the Opening will be sustained by Misses 
Annie Goodall, Emmeline Cole, Annie Trevanion, 


Adelaide Newton, Lavis, Corri, Jonghmans, Groves, 


and Solomons, with Mdlle. Bossi as the premiére 
danseuse. The male Pantomimic characters are 
embodied by Messrs. Heywood, Doyle, Jonghmans, 
Elmore, Plumpton, Walton, Hemmings, Doughty, 
ind Kellino. Mr. Julian Hicks has painted the 
scenery; and Mr. G. H. Betjeman is the composer 
and arranger of the music. 

Mr. R. Reece’s extravaganza for the Princess’s is 
called ““ Little Puss in Boots; or, the Ogre and the 
Miller’s Son” illustrated with new scenery by Mr. 
Frederick Fenton and Mr. Emden, and furnished 
with grotesque devices by Mr. Lightfoot. The 
extravaganza commences with a Parliament of Cats 
discussing their grievances, and ends with the 
storming of the cruel Ogre’s castle. ‘ Griselda” will 
continue to keep the bills, the extravaganza being 
played as an after-piece. 

The Haymarket postpones its Christmas comedy, 
aud gives, as a stopgap the old melodrama of 
“Raymond and Agnes; or, the Bleeding Nun of 
Lindenberg,” which has not been acted here since 
1811. The story, which is an episode in the once 
celebrated novel of “‘ The Monk,” written by Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, who was ever afterwards known as 
“Monk Lewis,” is full of the old murders and 
mysteries of the Radcliffe school of fiction. Here 
T. P. Cooke and O. Smith revelled. The revival is 
likely to astonish the younger generation at the taste 
of its forefathers, and to prove to old playgoers that 
itis distance which lends enchantment to the view 
of the delights of youth. 

At the Gaiety it has been found that MrH. J. 
Byron was not ready with his Christmas piece, Mr. 
byron having more work on his hands just now than 


Fawkes,” therefore, Mr. Reece's ** Don Giovanni” 
will be revived with Mr. Toole in the part, and a 
dramatic version will be produced of Charles Dickens’s 
story of “‘ The Battle of Life,” “ edited” by the pre- 
sent Mr. Charles Dickens. How, by the bye, does 
one * edit ’’ a dramatic adaptation. 

Mr. Hingston’s tenure of the Opera Comique 
having come to an end, that theatre will open on 
Boxing night with the Gaiety version of “ La Fille 
de Madame Angot,” and Miss Soldene and the rest 
of the Morton company in the cast. 

The other major theatres—the Adelphi, Lyceum, 
Queen’s, Olympic, Strand, Vaudeville, Prince of 
Wales's, Globe, Court Theatre, Holborn, Philhar- 
monic, and Royalty—do not change their bills or 
put forth any striking novelty. There may be one 
or two small fresh pieces added, as at the Lyceum, 
where a comedietta from the French called ‘ A 
Husband in Clover” will be done. Butas a rule the 
Christmas of 1873 will not witness radical changes. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Tho joviality of Christmas was anticipated at 
Sydenham on Saturday, when not only the panto- 
mime but a dozen other seasonable diversions came 
out as prematurely as early peas. The Christmas 
tree (which hails, we believe, from an Archbishop's 
demesne) and the fanciful appearance of the stalls 
down the naves, would alone proclaim the time of 
year. On Saturday the Palace was well filled, and 
Mr. Blanchard’s pantomime of ‘ Puss in Boots” 
was produced to the great satisfaction of the children. 
The pantomime of * Puss in Boots; or,.Dame Trot 
and her Comical Cat, and the Great Ogre Fee-fo-fum,” 
opens in the kitchen of Dame Trot, who is discovered 
attending to the wants of no fewer than eight cradled 
cats. To her presently enters Mother Hubbard with 
her dog; and next appears Dame Wiggins of Lee 
with her goose. The reason of this gathering is the 
christening of a kitten; and, as may be supposed, 
the festivity gives rise to a good deal of comical 
business, notably a dance of cats in walnut shells. 
How a wicked fairy flies away with the kitten, and 
is chased by the three old ladies on broomsticks, is 
all duly shown. This scene is a sort of prelude, 
showing the infancy of the famous Puss-in-Boots. 
The fairy scene which follows is a marvel of pictorial 
invention: it shows the opening of a valentine. It 
is a wonderful fairy scene, dotted all over with 
personified ‘Doubts and Hopes,” ‘“Fancies and 
Glances,” oscillating in a rose-coloured atmosphere, 
in positions of suspended fascination, and all looking 
as beautiful as their own good looks and an abundance 
of complementary muslin and spangles can make 
them. The history proper of Puss-in-Boots now 
begins. The Miller makes his will, as in the story, 
and leaves the cat to the youngest son; Puss dons 
his boots and starts to make his master's fortune, 
the evil and militant principle being represented by 
an Ogre whom the wicked fairy has invited to destroy 
both the cat and his master. As the Ogre is Mr. 
George Conquest and the cat is his son, one may 
imagine the wonderful things wrought between them. 
With a head as big as his whole body, a horrible red 
cavern for his mouth, and eyes expressive of any- 
thing but a love of human nature, this monster goes 
forth on his mission to dispose of the cat and his 
protector. A change takes us to Normandy, and to 
a pretty scene of rustic labour, which is interrupted 
by the hunting-party of the King of Brittany and his 
daughter, the Princess Prettyface. The King 
demands his lunch, but game is scarce; and when 
Puss arrives witb a full bag he receives a boisterous 
welcome. This incident duly precedes the introduc- 
tion of Joseline as the Marquis of Carabas, and his 
conditional acceptance as the husband of the 
Princess. On the festivities comes the Ogre to 
everybody's dismay ; but instead of devouring them 
all, he simply indulges in potations and falls asleep. 
The, peasants now kill him, but he reappears as an 
ugly imp, and retires to his castle. Here, when Puss 
and his master follow him, are grisly deeds done. 
How the imp grows to a giant, how he changes to a 
dwarf, how he becomes a lion, and his folly in 
becoming a.mouse, must be seen to be appreciated, 





he can readily get through. En attendant “ Guy 


Suffice it to say that when the mouse runs out of a 


box into which the Ogre gots, Puss pounces on and 
makes short work of him. The wicked fairy is 
beaten ; Love and Dame Trot are triumphant. Now 
comes Mr. Brew’s transformation scene, which is a 
fairy story in itself. It represents ‘‘A Child’s Vision 
of Fairyland.” Mr. Charles Brew’s littledrama opens 
with an exceedingly pretty tableau made up of a 
sleeping child over whom, as the lamps burn dimly, 
watches the mother. The mother sings a lullaby, 
and when she composes herself to rest, the voices of 
invisible beings take up and carry on its theme, while 
a flood of silver light is cast upon the little one’s 
couch. Now appears a fairy floating above the 
sleeper and telling how, as she waves her wand over 
the good child's head, it ‘dreams of pleasant things.” 
She waves her wand, and glittering forms slowly 
appear in the background. The light grows stronger 
and the forms multiply on every side, till at last the 
whole stage is occupied, and flooded with light and 
beauty. This scene will be the sensation of the 
coming holidays. The action of the opening is 
carried on by Mr. Conquest and his son and Miss 
Caroline Parkes as the hero, while an unnamed 
gentleman makes an amusing King. The harle- 
quinade is sustained with spirit by Messrs. Charles 
Ash, J. Buckingham, the “ Great Little Rowella,”’ 
and Mdlle, Le Brun. Mr. Oscar Barrett supplies the 
music; and Mr. F. Fenton has painted some capital 
scenery. 

At the Crystal Palace there will be shown on 
Boxing Day a large and interesting collection of 
stuffed animals, including the celebrated “ comical 
creatures from Wurtemberg”’ which visitors to the 
First Exhibition may recollect created such amuse- 
ment in 1851. The tale of ‘‘ Reynard the Fox,” a 
subject made use of by Gotthe for one of his poems 
and illustrated by the painter Kaulbach, is told by 
eighteen tableaux of modelled or stuffed creatures. 
Sixteen hedgehogs form a most whimsical skating 
party; the fable of ‘The Fox, the Crow, and the 
Cheese” is embodied in another group; and there 
are numerous other funny ideas very funnily set 
forth, the humorous scenes alone numbering fifty- 
five. There will be other groups presenting a 
dramatic interest of a more serious kind :—amongst 
them a Virginian deer dragged down by a couple of 
pumas; a pair of fine elks, the male valiantly 
attacking a couple of lynxes, which hive made a 
dead set upon his spouse; a Caffrarian oryx battling 
with two leopards, one of which has been effectually 
spitted with its terrific spear-shaped horn ; an Asiatic 
lion fighting a bloody duel with a tigress; a negro 
struggling to the death with two African lions ; 
leopards bringing down a Boutebok which they have 
outrun ; and as a special attraction at the end of the 
gallery, an Asiatic on horseback pistolling two tigers 
enraged at the loss of their four small progeny strung 
up at the hunter’s saddlebow. This group is life- 
size, and the rearing horse is represented with 
singular fidelity. 








PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURE, DEO 17. 





After alluding to a very dull Lecture on the 
“ Creation,” given at the London Institution, nearly 
half a century ago, by Dr. Crotch, the illustra- 
tions being played on the pianoforte, the Professor 
observed that if the complex choral and orchestra] 
music selected by him were to be played only on 
the pianoforte, it would also prove a very dull enter- 
tainment. My experience as a Lecturer, said 
Professor Ella, before a mixed audience, induces 
me to spare you the infliction of dry, technical 
details, and of long quotations from known works ; 
end to blend information with amusement. Music, 
notwithstanding its great antiquity, is still progres- 
sive, both as an Art and a Science; more especially 
in those branches of composition, lyrical and 
orchestral, the least known and cultivated in this 
country. The throne of music, said Metastasio in 
one of his letters, is the lyrical drama, and this 
opinion has been indorsed by Wagner. Most 
assuredly nothing progressive can add to the effect 
of the sublime inspirations of the old Italian and 
English Church writers? Dr. Crotch, said, in 








this very Institution, that he should rejoice if all 
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compositions less than a century old were, at 
excluded from the Church Service? After 
quoting Kandler, Febri, and Rossini, in favour of | 
the true, pious, and holy style of the old composers, | 


present, 


and explaining the corruption of the Roman services | 
by the free use of the dramatic style, the Professor 
wlded: ‘If the Plastic Art of the Moderns, says an | 
eminent author, yields to that of the Ancients in | 
vigour and force of design, we may observe the} 
same difference between their sacred music and} 
The noblest examples of -modern Catholic | 
services are performed in the Imperial chapel at} 
Vienna, where Masses by Salieri, Joseph and} 
Michael Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Cherubini, | 
are sung and accompanied to perfection by a small | 
choir and orchestra. If secular harmony, with all | 
the pomp and circumstance of the lyrical drama, | 


ours. 


at one time did corrupt the religious musical | 
services of the sanctuary, the frequent introduction | 
of sacred music in modern operas, an essential | 
element in the development of the action, involving 
church ceremonies, has multiplied the sources of | 
musical expression, effects of instrumentation, and 
tended to character of the serious 
lyrical drama. The special purpose of this lecture 
is to illustrate my thesis with various examples of 


elevate the 


choral and antiphonal music, and striking combina- 
tions of both sacred and secular music, selected from 
the operas of Meyerbeer and Hummel, in connection 
with incidents that prove their raison d’étre.” 





NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


We chronicled in our last the laying of the| 
foundation-stone of the National Training School of | 
Music by the Duke of Edinburgh on Thursday. In 
the evening a: At eight o’clock the 
doors of the Royal Albert Hall were thrown open, 
and soon after half-past eight, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, with the Council of the Society of Arts, and 
the Council of the Royal Albert Hall, entered and 
crossed the arena to the platform in front of the 
organ. ‘The National Anthem was then sung by the 
chorus, with accompaniment of orchestra and organ ; 
after which the Duke of Edinburgh delivered an 
address, in which he called upon the Rev. Canon 
Brookfield, her Majesty’s chaplain in ordinary, who 


oirée was held. 


read a statement explaining the objects and prospects 
of the scheme. Several other speeches were made ; 
among them one by Dr. Lyon Playfair, which 
included a vote of thanks to his Royal Highness. An 
address was afterwards delivered by the Duke on the 
proposed action and influences of the new training 
schools, and ending with a vote of thanks to the 
Society of Arts for the active parf taken by that 
institution in the promotion of the object. This was 
replied to by the Chairman of the Council, who 
proposed thanks to Mr. Freake (whose illness 
prevented his presence). 

At the close of these official proces dings, the Duke 
entered his box, and the musical performances, | 
under the direction of Mr. Barnby, commenced. 
The first piece in the program was Purcell’s chorus, 
*Inthese delightful pleasant groves,” sung by the | 
members of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society ; | 
after which, the eavatina “ Flamme vengeresse,” | 
from Auber's ‘*Le Domino Noir,” was given by 
Mame. Lemmens-Sherrington, with florid execution. 
The chief portion of the evening’s performances 
consisted of Mendelssohn's music to “ Athalie,” 
commencing with the overture, which was played 
by a full orchestra, consisting of many of our best 
instrumentalists.. To this, and to the noble War 
March of the Priests, the band gave great effect. 
The fine choruses were sung with much brightness 
and power by the choir, and the important incidental 
soprano solos were assigned to Mdme. Sherrington ; 
the other solo vocalists having been Misses Katharine 
Poyntz, Ferrari, and Sterling. As usual, the most 
effective solo pieces were the duet (with chorus), 
** Ever, blessed child” (Misses Poyntz and Ferrari), 
and the trio (also with chorus), ‘ Hearts feel that 
love Thee" (Mdme. Sherrington and Misses Poyntz 
and Sterling). The closing items of the program 
were the old English ballad, “The Three Ravens,” 
by Miss Sterling, who, on being enthusiastically 
encored, sang the ‘‘ Three Fishers,” and Rossini’s 
overture to “Jl Barbitre.” As already said, Mr. 
Barnby conducted—Dr, Stainer having rendered 
powerful aid by. his skilfal use of the organ. There 
was a large attendance; and the applause was 
frequent, both during the speeches and the musical 
performances. 





REVIEWS. 





My Recollections from 1806 to 1873, By Lonp Witu1am 
Pirr Lennox. ‘Two vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1873. 

This is a bulky compilation of unexciting remin- 
iscences extending over a long life. Lord William 
Lennox’s recollections embrace sixty-seven years; 
therefore Lord William Lennox himself has got over 
the age of chickenhood. In fact he was born in 
1799. The son of a major-general who was nephew 
of the Duke of Richmond, Lord William acquired 
his present courtesy title and his elder brother that 
of the Earl of March, through death in the family. 
The career of Lord William Lennox has not in 
itself been exactly brilliant, but he has in the course 
of his threescore years and ten met a number of 
eminent and interesting people. In a military 
capacity he has served his country with distinction 
—at several reviews—and once went through the 
arduous duty of escorting his gracious Majesty King 
George IV. to Drury Lane Theatre. It was “a 
service of danger,” says Lord William; but the 
danger came not from a rebel mob but from an 
arrangement of posts in Southampton Street, which 
compelled the gay warriors to trot upon the pave- 
ment. At this time he was in the Horse Guards 
Blue. Lord William further distingnished himself 
diplomatically by accompanying the Duke of 
Wellington to the Vienna Congress in 1814, where 
he and the Duke did some business—principally the 
Duke. Subsequently his lordship went into the 
House of Commons by a cheap process of election, 
for the total expenses only cost him and his 
colleague, Lord George Bentinck, three hundred 
pounds between them. That was in the days 
before the Reform Bill—in the ante -railway 
days, and when people of distinction drank table 
beer at dinner where now they drink sparkling 
wines. Lord William Lennox is never tired 
of drawing social contrasts between then and new. 
At that time the well-bred classes dined at six 
o'clock, and were content with a good plain soup, 
fish, a joint, fowls, tongue, game, pastry, and jellies 
to be washed down with strong October ale, sherry, 


ee 
cakes, dinner at from seven-thirty to eight; tea and 
coffee to follow, and wine and water, sandwiches and 
biscuits, before retiring for the night. - Lord William 
refers of course to his own circle in these compari. 
sons: otherwise there are a few millions of fellow 
creatures who drag on a despised existence on legs, 
But this gorging all day long is simply a reversion 
to the customs of three centuries ago. Tudor 
England stuffed in the same comprehensive fashion ; 
only the ‘lunch ” (hot and vegetable-laden and pie. 
accompanied) was called dinner then; and tho 
“dinner” at eight was called supper, which it yiy. 
tually is. Lord William objects strongly to the five 
o’clock tea; but this matter is all a question of the 
heaviness of the precedent lunch. If that lunch hag 
been literally a dinner, tea at five is a restorative, 
There is nothing more refreshing in life than tea in 
the afternoon in a country farm-house. But if the 
loungers of the Academy and the Row have taken 
little at lunch beyond a biscuit or a sandwich, 
reserving their full appetite for dinner, then tea is 
one of the most pernicious things they can take, 
With reference to another branch of drink, it seems 
certain that though the present generation is less 
drunken than the last, it indulges in wine more 
diversely, and with less scrupulosity. In former 
times great care was taken, not only to provide the 
best wine, but to get it into perfect condition; and 
as British wines were introduced at a meal that was 





then scarcely known—the modern luncheon—foreign 
product was kept for after-dinner consumption, 
| Such is no longer the custom; sherry is drunk at 
|luncheon, and a glass of it constantly called for an 
hour before dinner. The result is that few of the 
| Amphitryons keep up their cellars as they should be 
| kept up; their consumption is rapid, and they order 
only as they require: thus the stock has no time to 
mature. Lord William Lennox shakes venerable 
locks over this modern degeneracy. 

One point upon which Lord William lets tho 
light of dissipating common sense, is the romance 
of the coaching days. He exposes the nuisance, 
the tediousness, the extortion and the physical 
| suffering of that much belauded system. The 
| expenses for posting were something atrocious. 


His lordship gives an old account of his,—the 





bueellas, Madeira, and port. The fashion prevailed | charges for posting with lady and maid from London 
of drinking wine with one another during the dinner | t) Holyhead, and the mere road account, without 
and of filling bumpers after it to some fair one. At | taking note of hotel expenses, eame to £54 9s. 9d. 
the present day, the single simple bill of fare no! Horses absorbed over £38, postboys over £9, turn- 
longer is written out in a good round hand, but | pikes over £5. To this are to be added the hotel 
makes its appearance, and is placed before every | expenses for four nights, the time of the journey: 
guest, in the shape of a menu beautifully printed in Nowadays two first class tickets and one second, 
gold letters, with crests, coronets, and armorial | together with refreshments on the way, would 
bearings embossed upon it in the richestcolours. It|}e eovered by £6 or £7. And what, in posting 
| contains soups with names unknown to our ancestors | times was the highly praised comfort of the wayside 
—i la Palestine and A la bonne femme ; fish, soles | jpn? Delightful as was the sensation of driving up 
au gratin, roguet en cardinal, saumon & la Tartare, | to the door of some rural inn, whose porch was 





| filets de merlans 4 la Ravigote, followed by two 
‘“‘assiettes volantes,” marrow and oyster patties. 
Entrées named after celebrities of France in ahcient 
and modern times, from Madame Maintenon down 
to l'Impératrice Eugénie. Relevées rots, entremets, 
and dessert following, with wines and liqueurs suitable 
to each dish: punch, Madeira, Marcobrunner, 
sauterne, amontialldo, champagne, dry and sweet, 
Lafitte claret, port, and liqueurs. Modern society is 
ashamed of beer, a drink which only went out as the 
follies of Beau Brummel came in. Previous to that, 
beer glasses were placed before every guest, and 
either home-brewed ale or the smallest of beer was 
handed round, very much after the manner that 
champagne is at the present day. Lord Normanby 
thus alludes to the custom in one of his works of 
fiction: “Is not that a fashionable novelist 
opposite?” says an exquisite. ‘ Well, I'll astonish 
the fellow. Here, bring me a glass of table beer.” 
But the moderns have not only become daintier, 
according to Lord William’s conviction, but also 
more gluttonous. They are always eating. Our 
ancestors were cédntent with and throve upon a 
hearty breakfast, a light lunch of cake, sweet wine, 
or a sandwich, and a six o'clock dinner; but the 
present generation cannot keep life together without 
a cup of tea and a slice of bread and butter upon 
being called, a hot meat breakfast at ten o'clock, a 
heavy hot luncheon at half-past one, a tea at five 
o'clock including tea, coffee, bread and butter and 


covered with sweet-scented jessamine, the fragrant 
honeysuckle, the odorous rose, the traveller had to 
pay smartly for his luxuries. Suppose he stopped 
for dinner: this, if left to the landlord, usually 
consisted of eels dressed in a variety of ways, pike 
or other fresh-water fish, roast fowl, lamb or mutton 
cutlets, bread, cheese, and celery, for which a charge 
of six or seven shillings per head was made. If the 
meal took place after dark, there was an additional 
item of two shillings, or half-a-crown for wax-lights. 
Then there was a bottle of fiery sherry from the 
wood 6s., or a bottle of fine military port (as a most 
potent composition was called), seven shillings ; to 
the above must be added the waiter’s feo of about 4 
shilling a head. Sleeping on the road was equally 
expensive, as it involved tea or supper, chamber- 
maid, waiter, and “boots.” Breakfast, with ham 
and eggs, three shillings; tea, with a few slices of 
thin bread and butter, two shillings, and a bottle of 
soda and brandy eighteenpence. As for the hurried 
stagecoach-dinner of olden times, that was far worse 
than the hastiest meal at Mugby Junction which the 
modern traveller has to put up with. You drove up 
to some inn, where a bustling waiter informed the 
passengers that half-an-hour was allowed for dinner ; 
and by the time you had descended from the outside, 
and uncased yourself of your great-coat, some three 
or four minutes had passed away. Upon entering 
the room, a huge sirloin of beef, or a boiled leg of 
inutton, with scalding greens, and potatoes hot 
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outside aud hard within, greeted you. As a matter) pass of ten notes, F to A, common time, the key I’. | unobjectioneble, and his melody taking. Sadness is 
of course the ladies were to be helped first, and so| It isa charming melody and the accompaniment,|no detriment to drawing-room songs, and many 


more time fled away, before a plate of raw beef, or 
underdone mutton, with caper sauce, the butter of 
which reminded one.of bill-sticker’s paste, was 
placed before you. Then began the demands for a 
glass of porter, a pint of ale, a tumbler of brandy- 
aud-water, which of course took the waiter out of the 
yoom. In the midst of the feast, the guard or 
coachman, sometimes both, would make their 
appearance, to inform the ladies and gentlemen that 
they went no further, and begged to be remembered ; 
an announcement which was follewed by the process 
of paying them, and the re-appearance of the waiter ; 
and long before you had finished your meal, it was 
intimated to you that the coach was about to start. 
Then came the reckoning. In rainy weather, the 
thoroughly wet great-coats, cloaks, and hats pro- 
duced a damp feeling throughout the small, ill- 
yentilated room, which, with the smell of the 
dinner, created a most villanous compound of 
odours, not by any means agreeable to the olfactory 
sense. Asnack at a way-side inn upon home-made 
bread, a good cheese, and a glass of ale was a 
different affair, and a traveller might enjoy that to 
his heart’s content, but the dinners, with few ex- 
ceptions, were execrable, 

Lord William Lennox has an anecdote of Malibran, 
whom he knew well. 

“During the time that Malibran was singing at 
Drury Lane, and delighting the audience with her 
exquisite representations of “ Fidelio” and the 
“ Maid of Artois,” a certain newspaper, the musical 
notices of which were supposed to be written by the 
late Honourable Henry Berkeley, M.P., for Bristol, 
was in the habit of attacking her—hinting that she 
was a little too much addicted to porter. The fact 
was that, in the last scene of the ‘* Maid of Artois” 
—the desert scene—so great was the exertion that, 
when reclining on a bank, she, unknown to the 
audience, indulged in a glass of this refreshing 
liquor, handed up to her through a trap-door, so 
that, as the wags said, there was more beer than bier 
in her last scene. One day, at dinner, I spoke to 
Henry Berkeley upon the subject, and pointed out 
how kind and amiable Malibran was, especially to 
those of her own profession. 

“*T should like to meet her,’ he said. 

“*So you shall to-morrow evening,’ I replied. 
‘Dine with me at the Garrick, and we will go into 
her room at Drury Lane.’ 

“Upon the following evening, at the conclusion of 
the opera, we entered the syren’s room, I having 
previously mentioned my intention of presenting 
Mr. Berkeley to her. 

“* Allow me,’ I said, ‘to introduce Mr. Berkeley.’ 
He approached her shyly, for he knew that, right or 
wrong, she suspected him of writing the hostile 
criticisms; but, to his delight and surprise, she 
rushed forward, with a smile on her countenance, 
held out both her hands, and with the utmost naiveté 
said, ‘Oh, Monsieur Barclay,’-—so she pronounced 
his name—‘I shall never drink another glass of 
Barclay and Perkins’ without thinking of you.’ My 
friend the member for Bristol was what is termed a 
little flabbergasted at the remark.” 

A story is also given about Thackeray, making 
out that Thackeray was jealous of the fame of 
Dickens, and was foolish enough to show it openly. 
This we take leave to disbelieve: the grooves of the 
twain were too wide apart. Lord William’s book is 
very diffuse, but garrulity is pardonable in a gentle- 
man of his years. In later life he became an 


amateur lecturer, and seems to have succeeded very 
fairly, 





(J. B, Cramer & Co.) 
“The Two Stars.” Song. Words by Lovisa Gray. 

Music by Six Junius Benepicr. 

We should think that Sir Julius Benedict's com- 
Position was originally a ‘‘ song without words’’ or 
With other words than those to which it is now 
United. If he really wrote it for the ‘ Two 


Stars” he must be congratulated on his achieve- 
ment, though it is a pity such music should be thus 
thrown away, and we would counsel the getting some 


we need hardly say, is in the best taste. 


‘“Name me not.’ Song. The Words by R. W. 
Wapman. Music by C. C. Ginserr. 

An unaffected and simple air, fitted to simple 
verses. There is no attempt at much, but the aim 
is successful, and little effort is required for the 
vocalist. Key C, 2-4 time, compass C to E. 





The Wanderer’s Return. 
Mrs. M. A. Barnes. 
GILBERT. 

By no means an unfavourable specimen of the 
modern ballad, with its indefinite narrative, and 
unsympathetic setting. The air is taking, and would 
suit almost any words as well as the ‘* Wanderer’s 
Return ;” but there is little fault to find with its 
musical mechanism. In short there are words and 
atune: what more can a singer desire? Key G, 
common time, and a compass of eleven notes, D 
to G. 


Ballad. The Words by 
Music-by Cuantorre C. 


Through the Forest's Branches brightly. Words by 
Mrs. C. F, Anexanper. Music by Mangurnire. 
An unaffected melody, quite appropriate to Mrs. 
Alexander’s verse. It is set in common time, with 
triplet-quaver accompaniment throughout. Key, E 
flat, with modulations into B flat, G minor and C 
minor, the voice ranging from D to I’, ten notes. 
Be thou Patient. Recit and Air from the Sacred 
Cantata ‘‘ Jacob,” composed by Henry Smarr. 
O Thou that hearest prayer. Air from the same. 
The former of these is one of the most charming 
contralto airs we know; those who heard it inter- 
preted by Mdme. Patey will not soon forget its beauty. 
The second, Jacob's prayer, is of equal merit, though 
not quite so likely to attain popularity, from its more 
sombre character. A tenor who can infuse the 
requisite amount of devotional fervour and passion 
will hardly meet with a song better calculated to 
display these higher artistic qualities. 





“4 Psalm of Life.” Song. The Poetry by Lona- 

FELLOW. The Music by C. H. Purpay. 

A good manly setting of Longfellow’s well-known 
verses, the air simple, telling, and appropriate, with 
effective and not laboured acccompaniment. The 
key is G, common time, the compass D to E, nine 
notes. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“ Only a passing Thought.” Song. Poetry by Dr. 
Mackay. Music by Aurrep Scorr Garry. 
Mr. Gatty has been quite successful in this his 
latest composition. The words are well suited for 
lyrical purposes, and the air appropriate, and withal: 


vocalists will like this one and make it effective, 

Key D, 2-4 time, the voice ranging ten notes, D to F. 

“ Choose your Partners.” 
by R. Rexcr. 

A tuneful song-waltz in C, with change into E flat 
and return, There are fower “ freworks” than 
usual, and vocalists with the fortunate gift of two 
octaves may indulge in its execution with satisfaction 
to themselves and pleasure to others, 


Song. Words and Music 





[Kuri & Co.) 

“A Damsel fair was singing.” Song. 
J. Rowz. Music by Wirugt Ganz. 
Mr. Ganz has been fortunate in his words, and 

has moreover set them well. The atr is very taking, 

and just the thing to please an audience, if given 
with archness and verve. There is no straining after 

effect, but all is simple and natural. Key G, 2-4 

time, compass D to A, 


Words by C, 





[Kerrn, Prowse & Co.) 
Wavering Sea. Waltzes. By J. Scauxs. 

A tuneful and easy set of Waltzes, recommended 
by a title-page representing a very elegant young 
lady enjoying the sea, at therisk, we should think, of 
catching a severe cold, and moreover spoiling her 
dress. She appears. to have lost her shoes and 
stockings. 





(Werks & Co.]} 

Hope's Bright Dream. Ballad. Words by H. J. 
Sr. Leeer. Music by Coantes W. Grover. 
There is no attempt at forced effect in this song, 

which runs smoothly on, words and music being 

happilyunited. The simple arpeggio accompaniment 
is all that is required. It is set in F, common time, 
nine notes, C to D, the compass. 


Nanette. Valse de Salon for the Pianoforte. 
posed by J. Trexrun. 
A taking piece for the young player, being melo- 
dious, easy, and not too long. ‘Tho fingering is 
indicated where necessary. 


Com- 





“The Latch-string at the Door,’ Written by G. 8. 

Poinuirs. Music by James Hannigon. 

The verses are in commendation of old friendships, 
and the air has a good swing in 6-8 time, with a 
refrain. Most persons will be pleased with this 
song. Key IF’, compass eleven notes, O to F, 


, 





(Wituey & Co.) 

‘* Pretty little Gipsy.” Song. Written and com- 
posed by Joun Oxp. 
A characteristic song, a little variation in common 





somewhat original both in design and treatment. 
The song will no doubt become an established 
favourite. The key fs F, 2-4 time, compass from C 
to F, eleven notes. 





“The Brook and the 
LonGFELLow. 
L. Monuoy. 
One of the prettiest of Longfellow’s more recent 

lyrics, with a characteristic melody which well suits 

the verse, and gives scope to the singer for effective 
interpretation. It is set in I’, 6-8 time, the voice 
ranging from C to F, eleven notes. 


Wave.” Song. Poetry by 
The Music composed by James 





(Durr & Srewazt.) 
** Blossoms.” Song. Written by Beatrice Aser- 
crompir. Music by J. L. Harton. 

Mr. Hatton has provided a lively and sensible 
little canzonet, quite out of the common run. The 
air (in 2-4 time) is strikingly pretty, and just suits 
the verse, and the accompaniment shows those 
niceties which mark the practised hand and culti- 
vated taste. The key is B flat, the compass eleven 
notes, D to G. 





Canst thou forget the Past? Ballad. Composed by 
Joszrn G. Duaean. 
A very doleful ditty, into which Mr. Duggan has 





other yersifier to try his hand. The air bas a com- 


done his best to infuse some life ; his setting is quite 


time introducing the gipsy child’s ditty, in 6-8 time; 
the latter is piquant and telling. Key G, compass 
D to A, twelve notes, 





M. Ambroise Thomas has informed the pupils of 
the Conservatoire de Musique that they may shortly 
be called upon to interpret publicly the works of their 
fellow students. ‘The news was received with accla- 
mations by the pupils. The instrumental class 
consists of sixty pupils, and that makes a good 
orchestra. One of their best efforts lately has been 
a symphony by Haydn, which was marvellously well 
executed. 





Hottoway's OrtMent axp Pitue.—-At the time when tho 
public mind is alive to the advantage of .instantly redressing 
wrongs, it is justifiable to dwell on the merits of these grand 
pulmonary preservers Throughout all seasons of the year the 
rate of mortality from diseases of the lungs, perfectly remedi- 
able at first, is very great. Holloway's Ointioent well rubbed 
upon the chest, sided by his Pills arrests all mischief. Those 
cleansing medicainents exercise the most salutary and restora- 
tive influence over the entire contents of the pectoral cavity, 
air tubes, nerves, blood-vessels, aud all other tissues feel their 
wholesome potent power, more particularly in their thoroughly 
purifying both venous and arterial blood, and promoting the free 
circulation of alr through the mivutest ramifications of the 
bronchial tubes. 

Buitisn Cotuzoz or Heauru, Everton Roap, Loxpox.~ 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine haying for its trade mark ‘' a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words *‘ Mori.on's 
Univereal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a ground, to counterfeit which is felony, 
February, 1872. Signed, Monisox & Co, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apvo.png.—The piece has already been adapted. 

T. C.—Not suitable for publication. 

Rumovr.—The scandal is altogether without foundation, and 
no respectable paper would handle it, even for pretended 
refutation. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—»— 





*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2A, 1873. 


Mr. Reece is writing a burlesque on ‘* Ruy Blas.” 
A new play for Mr. and Mrs. Rousby is being 
written by Mr. W. G. Wills. 





Mr. George Honey is back in town from a success- 
ful Birmingham engagement. 


A burlesque on the ‘' New Magdalen” is likely to 
be produced shortly, called “ Miss Merrick.” 





Madame Lilian, an equestrian-actress of the 
Menken school, died some days ago at Halifax. 





The ** Jeanne d’Are ” music of M. Gounod will be 
performed in London in February. 


A translation of Dr. Hiller’s Recollections of 
Mendelssohn is to appear in Macmillan’s Magazine. 





“* Tannhiiuser” was lately remounted at the 
Thédtre de la Monnaie, Brussels, but the Bruxellois 
dilettanti declined to go and see it. 





Among the victims in the unfortunate wreck of 
the Ville du Havre was the well-known caricature. 
sketcher, M. Collodion. He and his wife were both 
drowned. 





Mdme. Penco has, it is said, been engaged for 
the Italiens, and Mdlle. Heilbron has accepted a 
three years’ engagement, at 40,000 francs a year, 
for the same house. 


Herr Hellmesberger intends making in January 
a tour through Germany wiih his quartet company, 
which ineludes himself, Herren Hellmesberger jun., 
Bachrich, and Réver. 


After a short absence on the Continent, Dr. von 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Agricultural Hall, Islington, will on Boxing 
Day be turned into a monster Christmas Fair, com. 
prising Richardson's show, wild beast and other 
shows, and exhibitions. 

Offenbach has gone to Nice in search of repose, 
It is believed, however, that he has taken with him 
the score of *‘ Orphée aux Enfers,” intending to make 
some considerable augmentations and additions 
to it. 





Mrs. Horace Howard Furness has sent to press 
her “‘ Concordance to the Poems of Shakespeare,” 
For the sake of convenient reference, she hag 
decided to print the.Poems at the end of her 
volume. 





The first edition of the little book, ‘ Goethe and 
Mendelssohn,” has been exhausted; and a second 
edition, to be published immediately, will contain 
a dozen new letters addressed by Mendelssohn to 
the Horsley family. 

The municipal council of Rome has voted 50,000 
francs to lower the pitch in the civic theatres. This 
is specially to facilitate the performance of the 
“* Profeto,” which the Teatro Apollo will present 
during the Carnival. 

The death is announced of M. Achille Tranchant, 
better known as Mirecourt, a retired actor of the 
Odéon, a brother of a former secretary of the 
Théatre Francais. He had some repute as a 
painter, and was a pupil of Ingres. 





Mr. Hingston, as we understand, has not definitely 
given up the tenure of the Opéra Comique, but only 
let it for three months. At the end of that time— 
say about Easter—it is quite possible that Mr. 
Hingston may resume the management. 

A new tenor rescued from the coopering business 
by Rubini, is not so great a success at the Théatre 
Italien as was anticipated. He has a nice voice, 
but lacks method and culture. Indeed he was 
working at the barrel-hoops only two years ago. 





A Female Wagnerian Committce has been started 
at Mayence under the patronage of Frau Schott, 
wife of the music publisher. The object of these 
ladies is to organise concerts, bazaars, lotteries and 
subscriptions for the completion of the temple of art 
at Bayreuth. 

Schumann’s ‘' Genoveva,” his one opera, has just 
been played in Munich, and created a good impres- 
sion ; but Schumann’s genius was not dramatic, and 
could not successfully cope with the exigencies of 
the theatre. The Imperial Operahouse of Vienna, 
however, is about to essay the work. 





The New Shakespeare Society has already enrolled 
amongst its list of vice-presidents the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duke of Manchester, the Earl of 
Derby, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of St. 
David’s, Professor Huxley, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, and Mr. J. 
R. Lowell. It is statedthat the post of patroness 
will be offered to the Crown Princess of Prussia. 

This evening the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
will give a performance of the ** Messiah.” Mes- 
dames Lemmens-Sherrington and Edna Hall, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Signor Giulo Perkin (his first 
appearance in London) are the principal artists. 
On Boxing Day will be given at the Albert Hall 
two grand national concerts; and in the evening a0 
alectric light will be shown on the Albert Memorial. 





The “ Goti” of Gobati, which sounds mysterious 
but is merely an opera by a young composer of 
Bologna, has enjoyed one of those miraculous 
successes which the Russians lavish from time to 
time on Patti. But Patti never had such a time 4 
Gobati’s ‘‘Goti.” More than eighty encores were 


Biilow will return to London, being announced to| given, and to get through all these, says the Trova- 
appear at the first Monday Popular Concert of the 


tore waggishly, the performance had to be prolonged 





New Year, on January 12. 


all that night and to the afternoon of the next day. 
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Goethe’s Second Part of Faust, with the music a 
the English composer, Mr. Hugh Pierson, lately | 
deceased in Germany, has recently been played in 
Leipsic. The effect, it seems, was great ; an excellent | 
mise en scene was made yet more remarkable by 
music worthy of the subject. To be ** worthy of the 
subject” the music would have to be undefined, 
obscure, in fact for the most part incomprehensible. 
But Mr. H. Pierson is said to have herein ‘realised 
his artistic ideal.” 





Malle. Schneider has, it is stated, purchased from 
the Count de Clermont-Tonnerre, a plot of ground 
in the Avenue de l’Imperatrice, for which she has 
paid nearly £10,000, and rumour has ‘it that the 
residence which the Grand Duchess intends to build 
on her new property will cost when completed 
upwards of a million of frances (£40,000). Malle. 
Leonide Leblanc has also become a landed pro- 
prietor, having recently bought a very desirable site 
for a villa in the neighbourhood of the Pare 
Monceaux. 





Last week died Mrs. Sarah Roberts, known in 
the early half of the century as Miss Presbury, 
actress and vocalist. She was the charm of the 
Paul’s Head Concerts, Cateaton Street, City, and 
scored successes at the West End theatres when the 
old Royalty, the Sanspareil and the Pantheon 
counted with the Haymarket among London 
theatres. She died at the age of seventy-seven, at 
the head of an artistic generation which includes 
Miss Rose Hersee and Miss Blanche Reeves among 
her grandchildren. 





With reference to the new Shakespeare Society, Dr. 
C. Mansfield Ingleby has undertaken to edit, as the 
first publication of the Society, Francis Meres’s 
“Palladis Tamia,” 1598. A re-edition of the 
unique Mysteries and Morality, from the Digby 
MS., 133, is also in hand for the Society, and will 
be re-edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. The 
endeavour of the Society will be to promote the 
esthetic rather than the textual criticism of the 
dramatist. Mr. Tennyson, who has paid a good 
deal of attention ‘to Shakespeare, is one of the 
promoters of the scheme, and there are many well- 
known names on the list of vice-presidents. 





The competition for the Westmorland Scholarship 
and the Potter Exhibition took place on Monday, 
the 22nd inst., at the Institution in Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, the examiners being the Principal 
(Sir Sterndale Bennett), Mr. F. R. Cox, Mr. H. C. 
Lunn, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
and Dr. Steggall. The results were as follows :— 
Westmorland Scholarship, Miss Emma L. Beasley, 
re-elected. Five Pounds each (from the Academy 
funds) towards the cost of a year’s instruction in 
the Institution, awarded to Miss M. A. Williams, 
Miss Rhoda E. Barkley, and Miss Henrica Van 
Senden. Potter Exhibition, Mr. Walter Fitton, 
elected. 

Professor Ella celebrated his seventy-first birth- 
day on the 19th inst. by a gathering of musical and 


literary friends, including General H. Clark, R.A., | 


Sir Michael Costa, Tom Taylor, C. Landseer, R.A., 
C. Gruneisen, F. Lablache, Holman Hunt, Rev. H. 
Haweis, &c., &¢. 
Owen, E. Millais, R.A., Hans von Biilow, M. 
Sainton, and Lord Clarence Paget, unavoidably 
absent. Various interesting autographs and photo- 
graphs of Beethoven, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Spon- 
tint and Schubert recently brought from Vienna, 
were exhibited. The veteran professor, both hale 
and hearty, expressed a hope to sge his friends as- 
sembled again December 19th, 1874. Several 
Presents from artists graced the table in the 
drawing-room. 

M. Franconi, director of the two Circuses in Paris, 
is about to bring an action for damages against the 
proprietor of the café concert, called Les Porcherons, 
for announcing the exhibition of a woman with two 
heads, four legs, and two arms. It appears that the 
announcement had attracted an immense crowd, 
aud, when at last the prodigy 4p eared, the applause 








Apologies were made for Professor | 


was deafening. But the next moment the whole 
demeanour of the audience changed, as, on the 
phenomenon turning round, the spectators perceived 
that it consisted of two girls placed back to back and 
bound up in a bodice! Great indignation burst 
forth, and the disorder became so great that the 
police were obliged to clear the hall. The plaintiff 
now affirms that the defendant has no phenomenon 
whatever, and so he claims 10,000f. as compensation 
for the prejudice caused to his own exhibition of 
Millie-Christine. 

By “a decision this week of Mr. Justice Brett the 
agreeable fact is established that one may with 
impunity call the writer of an idiotic song a 
madman, but one must not call him a mad butcher, 
or baker, or lawyer, as the case may be. An 
afflicted solicitor whose weakness seems to have 
been the perpetration of idiotic verse, was called 
“mad”? by a medical man, and brought an action 
against the doctor for libel. Here is the evidence 
of one witness. 

Witness stated that on the 18th of March last the 
defendant called on him professionally in Regent 
Street. He asked the witness if he had seen Mr. 
Tally lately. Witness said ‘* Yes,” and added, ‘* He 
is bringing out a song called— 

“ There’s music in the fingers 

By snapping of the thumb 

And picking up a crumb.” 
The defendant laughed and said, ‘Oh, he must 
be mad.” 
Hereupon the Judge, holding, we presume, that the 
verse justified the epithet, nonsuited the plaintiff. 
We feel relieved as to the sentiments we may enter- 
tain concerning silly song-writers. 





In days when a desire to be respectable threatens 
to destroy idiosyncrasies, it is refreshing to come 
across a specimen of honest spluttering spitfire 
criticism such as the following, which we extract 
from the Philharmonic Journal and Orpheonist of 
New York. The object of the writer's indignation 
is sensuous music in church. 


Leave such mixtures to the barbarians who 
“know not God.” Leave the mixture of church 
and opera to such ignorant, low, unwashed creatures 
as eat pickles at breakfast, wipe their mouths with 
the table cloth, and clean their nails with the 
carving-knife. True scholars in music will no more 
tolerate operatic music in church than they would 
drink out of a druggist’s beaker-glass, while those 
ill-ereated, unfinished, unmusical but most estim- 
able gentlemen among our clergy should no more 
allow it than they would allow themselves to preach 
in soiled vestments, or from the top of a tar barrel. 


The same journal has a tremendous onslaught upon 
its advertisers, whom it accuses of not reading the 
paper in which their advertisements appear, and 
whom it ironically thanks for ‘ the unusual prompt- 
ness with which you have paid your bills.’ We 
congratulate the Philharmonic Journal upon its 
strident stentorian vivacity. 





The Swedish Ladies’ Quartet, which has been 
performing in North Germany and is now on its way 
to Paris, is daintily criticised in the Kélnische 
Zeitung with many fanciful German metaphors. 
**One was obliged,” says the gespannte critic * to 
seek with one’s ear these four-part Liedertafel kind 
of songs, forming such a contrast with the sex of the 
singers, if one happened to be some fifteen rows of 
chairs or more away from the four nightingales, 
and the last little tones of the cadences were as 
much concealed from the sense of hearing as would 
have been thin streaks of sunshine which some in- 
discreet spider, let us say, had fastened to the 
platform. If, however, the visitor sat immediately 
before the fair vocalists, he experienced, in addition 
to an impression of almost mechanical correctness, 
as though an invisible keyboard were connected with 
the living tone-instruments of the artists, a most 
magical and charming effect on the ear. It was like 
a perfect succession of pearl drops falling from the 
roof of the house. One thing which exercised a 
special charm was the refreshing sharpness of the 
puro intervals, seldom heard under the existing 
tyranny of the well or badly tempered piano. This 
applies especially to Lindblad's ‘ Orpheus sjing vid 
lutans toner,’ the third number sung. We may 





entertain different opinions respecting the artistic 
value of this undertaking, but, as regards the Alpha 
and Omega of the singing, the formation of the tone, 
and the pureness, clearness, and equal character of 
the latter, in these particulars the Swedish ladies 
are perfect models. The whole secret of the really 
extraordinary effect consists in this wonderful, and 
at the same time, soft emission of sound, as trans- 
parent as crystal. The very chord is given, without 
any previous sign, by these ladies ranged in a row 
next to each other, with bell-like clearness and 
harp-like sharpness, and every modulation brings 
out this sweet harmony more prominently. Pro- 
nunciation and breathing appear to issue from one 
and the same mouth. Not one, however, of the four 
voices possesses any especially pre-eminent qualities 
of its own, if wo except the colossal depth of tho 
contralto, which commands the small bass C and 
the (large) B, but is otherwise somewhat veiled and 
by no means soft in character. The little flute-like 
soprano, however, sings out her bravura passages as 
though they were trifles aud a matter of course, 
while the middle voices—sometimes managed like a 
pianoforte—emit the staccato notes with certainty 
and pureness.” 





THE NEW COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
The long cherished notion of founding a National 
School for the study of music has at last assumed 
bodily shape, and the first stone of the new College 
has been laid by H.R.H. thé Duke of Edinburgh. 
The building is to be a sort of annex to the Royal 
Albert Hall. This immediate contiguity to perhaps 
the finest Music Hall in Europe ought to be of great 
advantage to the student. Nothing so surely 
advances a student in music as the constant hearing 
of fine compositions well performed, and it is to be 
presumed that the students of the New College will 
have a free entrée to all concerts given in the Hall. 
The College is of a scheme broad and comprehen- 
sive, but its real advantage to the nation must 
depend upon what is taught, the mode of teaching, 
and the end proposed. The first question asked is— 
‘Are the pupils intended to be educated as pro- 
fessors of music, or only to learn so much of its 
practice as to make them well informed amateurs ? 
Is the course of study to be the supply of performers 
in the domestic circle, the performers at evening 
parties, the singers and players at choral associa- 
tions ?”” Everybody now is learning music; and to 
this extent a college with such an end in view, 
may, and will, create a desirable standard of pro- 
ficiency, and possibly one much higher than is 
commonly gained by our amateur enthusiasts. We 
imagine the new school is to be founded with higher 
views, and that the course of study will follow the 
schemes of the best continental conservatoriums, 
such as that in Paris and in Brussels. No doubt 
there is a better art-appreciation of music among 
tho inhabitants of Paris and Brussels than is to be 
found in this country, but when we look at the 
popular results of the continental mode of education 
in music, it may be questioned whether our old- 
fashioned ignorance, as it may be called, is not after 
all the better for the welfare of the nation. There 
is not much truth, earnestness, sincerity, or love in 
the church music composed by these gymnasium 
nfiisicians, and it must be remembered that however 
ostentatious, pretentious, or brilliant may be the 
composer, his value to the nation will depend upon 
what he will do in the highest walk of the art—and 
that is—his command over the means and appliances 
ofchurch music. All invention of the highest class, 
all execution of the most refined character lies, 
or ought to lie, in this great school of music; 
and no artist can be said to have a perfect know- 
ledge of his profession in all the mechgnical 
means necessary for composition without mastery 
in the school intended for worship. We are free 
to confess that in many points the continental 
professor is abead of ouf own countrymen. 
The pianist excels our pianist in the exhibition 
of the art of orchestration on the piano, The 
heroes of this advanced school of piano music— 
such as Liszt and Chopin — never wrote their 








music for general performance in the social 
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circle ; it is of no dk 
the posses 


right presentation is of no marketable value. It 


ep interest with our public, and 
ion of the necessary artistic power for its 


demands long practice and perfect mechanism, and 
is beyond the aim of our young lady executants in 
the drawing-rooms. Our teachers of the piano, as a 
rule, do not qualify themselves for training in piano- 
forte orchestration, because it does not pay; no one 
for it, 


the time and labour which mastery in this school so 


no one will pay for it, or care to expend 


nal 
iisas 


imperiously requires. ‘The same observations may be 


made with reference to the highest style of perform- 
ance on the violin or violoncello. The toil, sacrifice, 
and laborious study to be endured before the professor | 
of the stringed instrument can be ranked foremost 
in Europe as a concerto player is out of the question 


‘ 


Our youths sent out into the 


an early age and compelled to earn 


jin England are 
orchestras at 
their living, for we have no nurseries or academies 
with exhibitions affording opportunities for the dili- 
gent and long continued practice demanded by such 
mechanical perfection. Nor, ifwetake results, can our 
system for making music be altogether commended. 
We have examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, ex- 
and examinations in schools 
int there is no presentment 


aminations in academier 
of all depres 
of fresh livin 
no national school, no new harmonic development; 
nor do our present contrapuntal studies seem to give 
delight to the student, or in any way encourage or 
reward him. We attribute this to the fact that 
counterpoint is not studied as a means to ite right 
end. . Its right end is power in the production of 
high class music, which in this country brings, at 


and classes, 


power, no gain in fervent inspiration, 








master. From his earliest boyliood he was a musician 
in church. Compare the lives of these two great 
men—the foremost of all great musicians—with the 
education and life of the cleverest and most highly 
gifted of any of our academicians. What chance 
had the Englishman of fame as an artist, of 
compensation as a hard worker and true believer ? | 
None. What did Thomas Attwood get for ed 
church music? What Dr. Crotch? Take Thomas 
Adams—who, when he died, left a gap which no 
man could fill. When asked as to his pecuniary 
results for such extraordinary organ performances, he | 
quictly observed, ‘I have not made one shilling by 
ergan playing.” But had the Royal Academy a 
chapel, had there been in it a large organ, it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that Thomas Adams, 
organist of the chapel, and teacher of the organ to 
this institution, would have left more than one 
representative of his great skill and abilities. We 
cannot caleulate what has been lost to the Royal 
Academy of Musie by not following the example of 
the old academies abroad. The music of England 
would have been in a totally different condition. No 
one can realise in these days the good of the daily 
orchestral worship music to a seminary for music. 
Every one must feel grateful to Mr. C. J. Freake 
for his noble and splendid gift to the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The pile of buildings around the 
Museum is gorgeous and mugnificent, but one thing 
is lacking—the church. What teaching without 
religion may come to we know not; but certain we 
are that music without worship can come to no 
goodness or greatness whatever. There will be a 





| sort of composition, but there will be no deep passion, 


present, no reward, no certain marketable value, | little original thought. That which has been, will be 


imagine 


Let us 


a youth in one of our musical | again. 


academies with a natural endowment for polyphonic | 


composition ; let him be willing to make the sacri- 
fices ; to let his fellow students get ahead of him in 
practical power in things wanted by the popular 
ear; let him have versed himself in spiritual things, 
inclined his heart towards the true matin and vesper 
music, crushed out all vanity and 
cherished his feelings in the right way, and so got 
them under control that he can write without worry 
or excitement: what will be the yield? The power 
instead of benefiting him will probably be his ruin. 
There is no position for such an artist, no certain 
pecuniary result to such a study. He must receive a 
pension from the State, or become musician in ordi- 
nary to some kind and philanthropic peer, or accept 
the issue of a precarious life which may end in 
starvation. The high-class composer is not like 
the high-class painter. Mr. Hunt may get his 
fourteen thousand pounds for his picture, but 
until an oratorio gets in the hands of the music 
publisher, what is it worth? The continental com- 
poser of sacred music is in a much better position 
abroad; where are orchestras in the churches, and 
well trained singers, and a well written Mass; where 
a beautiful motet can be heard at once in service, in 
its place in church; in its time and season, as the 
music for the particular festival. Here, in this 
country we have no orchestra in ow churches, and 
our high class worship-music is looked upon as #0 
much fancy music, of no use or value. Take the 
case of M. Charles Gounod. Had he been an 
Englishman, how could he ever have acquired the 
mastery over his art that he possesses? Whom do 
we educate in music as he was educated ? Whom do 
we send to Rome to be initiated in all the varieties 
of church song? Not that even he was educated in the 
best way, for the best way was that adopted by 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Perti, Colonna, Durante; a 
way which put the church first, and the opera 
second; a way which has made all the highest art 
we have in music, and which made imperative the 
subjection of the mind and imagination to thé most 
solemn themes and the most vital truths. 

Our Royal Academy of Music has not done half 
of what it might have done, simply because it has 
had no chapel, and no chapel worship. Look at the 
young life of Handel. A new motet every Sunday 
for the church and his choir of townsfolk. What 
made Sebastian Bach? His place of second violin 


selfishness, 


in the church orchestra, his ceaseless development of 
the organ, and bis early appointment as chapel 





We may gain a Hervé and an Offenbach, 
but no Bach, no Handel. 

Let it not be imagined that we are arguing for the 
presentment of an ordinary cathedral service or the 
matin and vesper song for a college chapel. This 
would fall infinitely short of worship-musie proper 
to be offered up by the senate, professors, masters, 
and scholars of a college for music. Without saying 
hard things of our cathedral musical ways we must 
veto reduplication of such scant and objectionable 
make-shifts. The musical college must have its real 
musical service; its best efforts and its finest art 
should be given in its chapel. There is a church 
close to the Royal Academy in Tenterden Street; 
workmen are scraping its exterior, but there is no 
promise of any beauty of holiness or holiness of 
beauty for its interior. What is to prevent this at 
present uninviting and melancholy-looking sanctuary 
being turned to some good and honourable purpose 
in the week days? And music in the week-days 
might lead to music on the Sundays. The Royal 
Academy will find in the South Kensington College 
a formidable competition for public favour, and the 
latter will have a bond fide patronage on the part of 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family. Of course the 
question will be—the fruits? What is being done 
for the nation in each of these institutions? By 
means of the revival of choir services in our publie 
schools our schoolboys learn to sing and chant, and 
are made familiar with the ordinary church music of 
our country. Take the example of Radley College-- 
achoir of eighty boys, surpliced; ona Feast day 
the whole school surpliced; anda very fair represen- 
tation of a choir service. The time occupied is half 
an hour in the morning and the like in the evening. 
By the new Act the services can be shortened in 
almost any way, and the Musical College service 
may be made all music. Of course there must be 
an orchestra—the best the College can afford, 
and the~-best singing practicable. Now let it 
be imagined that the scholars of Tenterden Street 
gave such a daily musical service as we have sug- 
gested. Would it not, we ask, draw a crowded 
congregation into this church in Regent Street ? 
Which would gain the most support—the concerts 
or the services? Which would gain the most 
exhibitions, the most scholarships? Why, beyond 
doubt, the services. There are thousands who 
would hail the establishment of a daily service with 
an orchestra as a blessing to the metrcpolis. And 
as to pay—the offertories alone—the daily silver— 
would meet all outlay, Who in reading the lives of 





Se 
the great continental composers does not mark the 
importance given to the first solo in service, the 
first concerto on the great Feast day, and the tum 
it not unfrequently gave the student’s after life ? 
No débiit in a concert-room can come up to suceegs 
in the church. In this sort of service music must 
not be as a patch upon the office for the day; jt 
must be the entire mode and vehicle of the rite, 
Nothing as show or exhibition, but all with earnest 
intention and right feeling, giving the Divine Being 
the first fruits of the College. In this way the 
musical student would be made a musician, not 
a mere teacher of music. England would get 
school of music, which at present she does not 
possess, for it cannot be denied, with the exception 
of the ballad, every form of composition touched by 
our native composer, every method of handling, all 
train of thought is marred or mended by foreign 
work. We ride behind in music-making, because 
we have no horses and no riders for church work, 
no education, no practice for them; and on the 
seventh day forget we have any mnsicians or any 
musical students in the country. To go on as we 
have done will result in failure; the course we 
suggest must lead to improvement, and induce at 
any rate a high standard of education. And above 
all things the aim is Right. 








THE SHEARING OF STATIONERS’ HALL, 
There is some prospect of the adjustment of the 
many sins and mysteries of international copyright 
on something like an equitable footing. There has 
been sitting in Paris a committee of French and 
English members, whose duty it is to revise the 
international treaties and facilitate the retention of 
property in both countries. France is represented 
by M. Paul Féval, of the Société des Auteurs et 
Compositeurs Dramatiques, M. Miiller, M. Oscar 
Comettant, and M. Pierre Zaccone; and the English 
Government is represented by Mr. Kennedy and his 
Secretary. M. Oscar Comettant is charged with the 
interests of the music publishers, who are vitally 
concerned in the amelioration of existing laws. So 
far the Committee seem united in one conclusion— 
namely that the present procedure at Stationers’ 
Hall is indefensible. It has been decided that the 
registration of foreign works at Stationers’ Hall shall 
be abrogated altogether. Frenchmen always despised 
the vain muddle which obtains there, but Great 
Britain las always defended her pet institution. 
But at last Great Britain gives way, and the 
mysterious ceremony of entering and depositing at 
Stationers’ Hall within three months of original 
production is no longer to be held necessary to secure 
a foreigner’s work in England. 

We are not sorry to contemplate the shearing of 
Stationers’ Hall of its foreign muddle, so perplexing 
to the straightforward alien, and so encouraging to 
pirates and quibblers. The whole registry calls for 
disestablishment. The object of the 11th section of 
the Copyright Act (5 and 6 Victoria, cap. 45) was to 
provide a cheap and simple mode of securing and 
transferring the ownership of literary productions 
by an entry in the register kept.at Stationers’ Hall. 
But the 24th section, by making such an entrya 
condition precedent to any proceedings for the 
protection of his property, places the owner of a 
copyright at the mercy of pirates. The entry must 
be “an entry pursuant to the Act.” It must contain, 
according to the 13th section, “the title of the 
book, the time of the first publication, the name and 
place of abode of the publisher, and the name and 
place of abode of the proprietor of the copyright.” 
Any error or omission, however unimportant, ensures 
the failure of any proceedings which an author or 
owner of a copyright may take. If he files a bill in 
Chancery and applies for an injunction, or commences 
an action and asks a jury for damages, the pirate 
has only to call the judge’s attention to the omission 
of a date or a Christian name—or to prove 4 
discrepancy between the fact and the entry, the 23rd 
instead of the 25th, the business address instead of 
the abode of the publisher—and the owner's Bill 
must be dismissed, or in his action he must be non- 
suited, and in either event must pay the pirate’s 





costs. That which in the 11th section is intended 
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as a boon, by being made in the 24th section 
compulsory becomes a& protection to the wrong-doer, 
a hindrance and discouragement to the right owner. 
Endless tricks and evasions are fostered by such a 
system; indeed it is profitable for schemers to make 
‘ study of the labyrinths of Stationers’ Hall, so as to 
catch the honest, unsuspecting author or trader at 
some defenceless passage. The tendency of modern 
justice to decide a case according to the spirit rather 
than the letter of the law, has rarely if ever mitigated 
the iniquities of the dodgers and quibblers who prey 
upon the unwary at Stationers’ Hall. 

There is no reason why the registration of a copy- 
right, be it English or foreign, should not be as 
simple an act as the registering of a birth. After 
all, the sole object is identification. First, who are 
you who want to enter? Secondly, what is it you 
want to enter? All other queries and points of in- 
formation are beside the mark. Your abstract right 
to the proprietorship of the copyright is not the 
question at all: that, if it is impugned, must be 
defended elsewhere. The registering authorities 
have no more business to differentiate about the 
precise share which a man may have in the owner- 
ship of the work he enters than” birth-registrar has 
in inquiring about the strict paternity of the child. 
Nor does it matter a pin in the abstract, whether the 
owner is an Englishman, or a member of some other 
country having equal rights with’ Englishmen. All 
these distinctions are made by legal -wordspinners, 
for the beguilement of the innocent. They ought 
all to be swept away. The obvious reforms are 
simple. First, make the entry as easy and compre- 
hensible as possible. Secondly, put all corresponding 
nationalities on the same footing. Thirdly, in the 
case of a foreign copyright desirable to be secured in 
England, allow a more reasonable space of time than 
three months between first production abroad and 
registry here, and a more extended time than at 
present between registry here and publication here, 
In the case of plays thisis most important. Within 
the first three months French owners can hardly 
estimate the potentialities of anew work and dispose 


of performances such as those at the Crystal Palace 
does not stop within a Sydenham area. It extends 
to other musical societies-—provokes emulation, and 
leads toa general activity among all competitors. 
The busy head at the Crystal Palace hunted up for- 
gotten treasures in Germany and produced important 
but neglected works; to him we owe tho hearing 
of the Reformation Sympheny, and many a gem of 
Schubert, and a fair sample of Schumann's work- 
manship, such as it is. But his good work has not 
Incidentally he has helped, by ex- 
ample, to bring about the recent activity in musical 
circles, the exhumation of half-forgotten master- 
pieces, the importation of foreign works, and the 
freshening up of music generally, alike as regards 
repertoire and execution. Mr. Grove’s sympathies 
are by no means confined to the musical sphere. 
He is also renowned for his study of Oriental 
languages and subjects of research; and he is, in 
addition, an excellent ‘ administrator’ in whatever 
practical ground his services may be required. He 
leaves behind him at the Crystal Palace such a 
reputation as his successor will be fortunate to keep 
without disparagement. But before the glass doors 
finally close upon him, we would fain see some 
public appreciation of what has been and what is in 
part ceasing to be. Could not the directors give a 
Grove Day at the Crystal Palace ? 


stopped here. 





NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 








To tax Eprror. 

Sir,—The success of an institution founded for 
the purpose of encouraging the cultivation of an in- 
tellectual recreation, such as music, among every 
class of the community, withous reference to rank, 
must interest all who take pleasure in watching social 
progress and the means by which it is ensured. 

The National Music Meetings were organized two 
years ago. Choral societies, bands, and soloists were 
invited to compete for valuable prizes; a council 
was formed, consit.ting of the most eminent authori- 





of it to advantage ; but if the fatal quarter of a year 
slips away, farewell to their property in England. 
How many thousands of pounds’ worth has thus 
lapsed into the domaine publique? We observe that 
the French representatives on the Committee com- 
plained strongly of the British adaptors, whom they 
term pirates. - This however opens up a new subject 
of inquiry; added to which when the international 
gates and hedges are put in better repair, there 
will be fewer trespassers of any sort crossing the 
territory. 








MR. GEORGE .GROVE. 





The retirement of Mr. George Grove as secretary 


to the Crystal Palace Company should not be allowed | 


totake place without some recognition of the services 
which in that capacity he has rendered to art during 
lengthy and a zealous career. We do not here 
refar to any testimonial which might convey the 
appreciation of personal admirers; these compli- 
ments are all very well in their way, and will no 
doubt be forthcoming in some shape or form on the 
present occasion. But we think a recognition should 
be tendered to Mr. Grove by the public at large—a 
valedictory expression of good will, and especially 
an acknowledgment of past energy. The musical 
department of the Crystal Palace is now its most 
attractive feature. What the Crystal Palace would 
be without its Saturday concerts, its musical 
festivities, its chamber performances, and opera 
performances, and choral gatherings, can only be 
dimly imagined. Certain it is that these events, 
varied from time to time and occurring in rapid 
Sequence, form the mainstay of the enterprise. Now 
to the energy and tact of Mr. George Grove, 
the efficiency of this department is mainly 
due. The winter musical season is his special 
bantling, and he has ever arranged the yearly 
engagements and effected the scope and order 
of the programs with loving care. His productions 
have formed many important epochs in the history 
of performed music: and the benefit thus done to 
the active art has been important. For the influence 





ties in music, from which body the competitors for 
| prizes at the two series of meetings which have 
| already been held elected their respective juries by 
| ballot. The best compositions were chosen to be pre- 
| pared for performance in competition, the preparation 
| ofall the pieces named for each class of competitors 
| beingimperative. In addition to the prizes, diplomas 
| were offered for efficiency in various branches of 
| music, and tests of merit by these means established 
such as never heretofore existed upon so large a scale 
in combination. The plan of this public Tribunal of 
Music which I induced the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace to adopt, had, and still has, its enemies. It 
was looked upon with suspicion at first even by those 
who are most noted for the support they give to any 
movement intended to advance the popularity of Art. 
Some declared it to be unwieldy, by others it was 
considered too comprehensive in its scope. A few, 
very few, recognised the object it would serve, and to 
the staunch exertions of those few is to be attributed 
the present satisfactory position of the undertaking. 
The Brixton Choral Society, the South London 
Choral Association, and the Tonic Sol-Fa Association 
Choir, were the first London societies to come for- 
ward, while in Bristol a Choral Union of eighty men’s 
voices was constituted, and in South Wales vigorous 
measures were taken to form'a Choral Society, 500 
voices strong, among the coal miners, iron workers, 
petty tradesmen, and their families, of the Aberdare 
district. 

The formation of these two choirs is the earliest 
indication of the influence of the National Music 
Meetings. At the first series of meetings in 1872 not 
more than five choral societies entered to compete; 
at the second series last Midsummer this number 
was doubled. The excitement caused by the com- 
petition for the challenge prize in July will not easily 
be forgotten by those who witnessed it. The example 
set at Aberdare has been followed in North Wales, 
and a choir which, I am informed, already numbers 
1000 members, is preparing to contest the possession 
of the challenge prize next year. An influential 
meeting was held in Norwich, at Messrs. Gurney’s 
Bank, on the 9th inst., when it was resolved to take 





sing at the National Music Meetings in 1874. Tho 
Liverpool Representative Choir, formed for a similar 
purpose last spring, is actively employed in augment- 
ing the number of its members, in order to enter 
the Class for Choral Societies of 200 voices each. 
Thus it will be seen that the National Music 
Meetings have had important influence upon the 
extension and encouragement of vocal music in many 
parts of the United Kingdom, and that according to 
the plan of their organisation, a practical knowledge 
of the very best music is diffused among all executants 
taking part in the competitive performances. The 
experiment they necessarily involved having been 
tried and proved successful, those who have hitherto 
held back, being unwilling to associate themselves 
with any enterprise of a pioneering character, may 
now fearlessly join in a movement which, upon the 
authority of the Zimes, is “ caleulated to effect a 
world of good in a particular direction, and therefore 
has a claim upon the help and countenance of 
philanthropists.” This “ help and countenance” I 
claimed in many quarters two years ago, withon* 
meeting with any very favourable response. It } 
latterly been volunteered liberally enough, 

Owing to the occurrence of the Handel Festival in 
1874, the competitions in several classes are suspended 
next year, but this does not imply that the classes 
referred to are permanently closed, The compéti- 
tions in solo singing have been highly beneficial in 
many respects, and will be resumed hereafter. A 
class for choral societies of female voices will also 
be opened at future meetings. Tho prizes offered to 
military bands should induce many competitors to 
enter, and it is much to be desired that officers and 
other authorities having military music under their 
control, should take advantage of the opportunity 
aiforded by the National Music Meetings to improve 
the performances of bands of regiments of the line 
by arousing a spirit of emulation among band- 
masters. 

It is expected that some of the Belgian Amateur 
Corps de Musique Fanfare will enter the Class for 
Brass Bands. Should this happen, and some of our 
native Brags Bands also contend for the various 
Prizes in the Class, an interesting International 
Competition will take place. 

As an institufion, the National Music Meetings 
promise to make their mark upon the advancement 
of good music in this country. 

The forthcoming series of National Music Meetings 
will be held on alternate days with the Handel 
Festival in June next.—I am, Sir, yours &c., 


Witzert Beare. 
Crystal Palace, Dec., 1873. 





STRAUSS, DANNREUTHER, AND 
GERMAN MUSIC. 

Dr. Strauss, well satisfied with the world which 
he regards as self-made, and thinks could not under 
any circumstances haye been made better, is also 
well satisfied with German music, which, beginning 
with Bach and Handel, and ending with Beethoven 
and Schubert, he apparently considers the best 
thing this well-made world has produced, Dr. 
Strauss’s cosmological system is known to include 
no heaven. But the ideal aspirations of his fol- 
lowers must be satisfied; and the requisite satis- 
faction will, he thinks, be found in the cultivation 
of poetry and music, which in the case of Germans 
should from its special suitableness be German 
poetry and German music. Dr. Strauss’s appre- 
ciation of the greater poets and composers of his 
native land differs from most criticisms by its 
superior geniality and spontaneity; and if the 
literary and musical could be separated from the 
theological views entertained by the author of the 
“Old Faith and the New,” the appended chapters 
on the poets and composers of Germany, printed 
apart, might form a little book which would both 
deserve and obtain ——— His reflections on 
German music are, in fact, less criticisms than a 
record of the impressions left on a sensitive and 
appreciative mind by a series of familiar master- 
pieces. Very different, almost in antithesis in fact, 
to Dr. Strauss’s running commentary on the great 
German ‘composers and nothing else, is Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s recently published volume on Wagner, 
which, beside some depreciation of German and 
other (chiefly operatic) composers usually considered 
great, and a brilliant exposition of the operatic 
system invented (or partly invented, partly revived) 





steps to form a Norwich Representative Choir to 














of Herr Wagner, contains the author's opinions on 
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a variety of other musical as well as of literary and | primal interest. Here isa specimen of what eventu- 


philosophical subjects. 

But musical criticism conveys no idea of the 
music criticised, supposing it to be unknown at the 
time to the reader of the critique ; as music of itself 
conveys no idea of its subject or of the verses to 
which it may happen to be set. Because Mr. Dann- 
reuther writes eloquently on the subject of Wagner, 
it does not in the least follow that Wagner has 
written beautiful music; nor when a composer has 
been inspired with an unusually happy melody is 
there any reason whatever for supposing that the 
words to which it is set must be of particular merit. 
Indeed the most charming melodies have often been 
written to the most common-place words, as inge- 
nious pages of laudatory criticism have often been 
called forth by music of doubtful quality. Heine 
wrote at greater length and with much more cordi- 
ality of Berlioz than of Mendelssohn; and if it be 
said that this was the error of a writer who was not 
a musician, take the case of Weber attacking 
Beethoven's symphonies and praising to the skies 
Hofmann’s opera of “ Undine.” Think, too, of 
Beethoven on Weber's music, Berlioz expressing 
hatred and contempt for the music of Rossini, and 
regretting, on the occasion of the Italian Opera of 
Paris being burned down, that Rossini’s works and all 
who admired them had not been burned at the same 
time ‘Thus, if the opinion of critics who are not 
musicians is worth but little—and it cannot be worth 
much—that of critics who are musicians, especially 
if they happen to be composers of eminence, would 
seem to be worse than valueless. Wagner himself 
has the worst possible opinion of all composers 
except Wagner; though as a consistent pessimist, he 
ought not to exclude }.is own music from his all but 
universal contempt. Wagner and the Wagnerites 
are known to be devoted followers of Schopenhauer, 
and it is noticeable that Strauss, an optimist, will | 
not hear of Wagner or Wagner's music. After | 
Schubert he declines to pursue his review of Ger- | 
man composers, and he obviously includes Wagner 
among those modern composers whom he accuses of 
mistaking the ‘‘ grotesque for the genial and the 
formless for the sublime.” If required to express a 
direct opinion as to his merits he would probably 
dispose of him as he does of Schopenhauer, by ar- 
guing that the pessimist stands self-confounded. 
For if, as Schopenhauer maintains, the world and 
all that bélongs to it are had, then Schopenhauer's 
philosophy must be bad; whence it follows that the 
world, which, according to a bad philosophy is bad, 
must be good. Similarly it follows that, Wagner's 
music and Wagner's theories being bad, the music 
and the composers condemned by these theories 
must be good. 

Dr. Strauss will induce no religious-minded per- 
son to accept a long course of Germaa concert music 





ates in English. 


Up through the grey mossed roof, 
Curled the smoke and steam on high ; 
Listening nigh to his hearth-stone 
Sits Kalew, blinded in battle, 
Moveless, a giant shape, 

Clad in a white-bear’s skin ; 

A monster to see, 

A sight of grief and of terror. 


He thinks of his wife at rest, 
Gone to her long home bright, 
Snatched through the night ; 
Of his wife, of Manalamueden, 
In her grave bed dark 
And deep, 


’Twixt sand and bark, 
In birchen coffin, 

Asleep ! 
He thinks of his giant sons, 
Monsters as he, 
Gone on their hunting and fishing 
As was their love, on the billows, 
As was their wont, to the sea. 
Hark! from the sleep-breathing shore, 
He hears a sound o’er the land. 
He? ola! He? ola! the earth trembles! 
That is no reindeer-band ! 
Tis the hurrying footfalls of stalkers, 
The mighty striding of warriors, 
Not of one, not of two, but of many: 
Tis a crowd’s confusion and stir, 
Swords’ rattle, and clashing of lances, 
The clanging of shields and of mail, 
And song with its eddying billows. 

This is very nice; but a little of it goes a long 
way. So with the following ‘‘ Drinking song,” which 
is appropriately bibulous and pugnacious; for the 
hardy Norseman was generally a bully in his cups. 

Heira! heira! Klinglangling ! , 
Leap, fly, run, dance, jump, swing, spring ! 
Over brake and bush a measure! 

Mead makes mirth, and wine’s a pleasure ; 

Heira! heira! Klinglangling ! 

Heira! heira! Klinglangling! 

Up with cloaks! up! furcoats fling! 
Who will wrestle? Who will bluster ? 
Cowards chirk, where brave men muster! 

Heira! heira! Klinglangling! 

Mr. Weatherly, we believe, is going to translate the 
Finnish ‘Kalewala”—that is to say, to translate it 
from the German into which Dr. Bertram has transs 
lated it. If somebody—say the Chevalier de Chatelain 





in lieu of heaven, and Mr. Dannreuther will persuade 
no one who, having heard Wagner's music, does not 
like it, to like it by reason of the number of clever 
things he has to say concerning it. His book, how- 
ever, will have the effect of stimulating the curiosity 
of the reading public as to Wagner ; and those who 
content themselves with attending to what Mr. 
Dannreuther tells them about this remarkable man, 
and do not afterwards go to hear the remarkable 
man’s music, may become converts in large numbers 
to Wagnerism.—VPall Mall Gazette. 





A LAPLAND EPIC. 

Under the title of ‘ Peivash Parneh,’’ which 
means we believe, ‘‘Sons of the Sungod,” a poetic 
pamphlet has been issued bearing the name of Mr. 
Frederick E. Weatherly as responsible for the 
English version. The original purports to be 
fragments of an epic which in 1850 Paster Fjelder 
of Lappmark gathered from the mouths of the people. 
An episode relating to the wooing and winning 
of Kalla has been translated by Dr. Bertram into 
German, and this German translation is now turned 
into English by Mr. Weatherly. The last translator 
has adopted his own metre as an experiment of what 
he thinks will best form a vehicle for other well- 
known epics, for example the Finnish ‘ Kalewala.” 
This metre is a sort of unrhymed irregular ana- 
pwstics, occasionally dropping into dactyls, occasion- 
ally giving a taste of rhyme which is only a taste and 
fades away in jerky lilt of the lines. We do not 
much care for these jumpy verse-stories of the 
Northern mythology. Longfellow has given us more 
than enough of them. They have doubtless some 
antiquarian and philological value in the original ; 
but when they travel from an obscure dialect into a 
cultivated modern language and thence into another 
modern language, we fancy most of the primal 
characteristics vanish, and certainly most of the 





—would translate Mr. Weatherly’s translation 
|into French, and somebody else—say Mr. Leland— 


| translate the Chevalier’s translation into American, 
|the result would doubtless be astonishing—to the 


Finns. 








FRANCE. 





Panis, Dec, 23rd. 


to-day worse than what has gone before? Here M 


“ Incroyables.” The groundwork 


the embroidery is all. 


spy who can see nothing. 





supply of assignats—the bank notes of the period_. 

provided by the policeman Malicorne, who, unable 

to come across the real conspirator, has set up q 

sham one on his own account. This is the ground. 

work of the ‘* Merveilleuses.” Provided with funds, 

the hairdresser becomes an elegant and actively 

itinerant improbability, frequents the best—that jg 

the worst—society, is welcomed everywhere, and 

everywhere scatters the paper money which is gent 
to him in bales by the wicked policeman. The jdeg 
of the play is ignoble, but the details are amusing, 

and the ensemble is full of that questionable com. 

parative morality to which I have referred. The 
costumes, which are exact, are at the same time 
splendid enough to make many fair eyes look envy, 
Looking at the ‘ Merveilleuses” as a work of art, 
we must give M. Sardou some scant share of praise, 
But the costumier is the great producer here. In 
teaching decency by showing how indelicately people 
used to dress, this gentleman not only very ably 
rivals his talented artistic countrymen, painters or 
sculptors, but even excels M. Sardou’s most artistic 
efforts in the cause of morality. 

The four subventions of the Opéra, the Opéra 
Comique, the Odéoft and the Frangais, have been 
voted on the basis of last year. As for the disaster 
to the great Opéra, that question is also settled, 
The estimates of the Minister of Fine Arts have been 
accepted by the Fine Arts Committee on the condition 
of finding a responsible director both for the 
provisional period and for a permanency. This 
manager will assuredly be M. Emile Perrin, M. 
Halanzier having resigned. M. Perrin, I expect, 
will immediately enter upon his duties, which include 
not wholly temporary expedients, but the completion 
of the new opera-house. Meanwhile the Saile 
Ventadour receives the company. 

Our late débuts have been two—the tenor Devillier 
who is a moderate success, and the Italian young 
lady of Montereau, Malle. Donadio, daughter of a 
receveur, M. Dieudonné. This heaven-bestowed one 
of two lexicons is a sort of diluted mixture of Nilsson 
and Patti, the physique of the first, the vocalism of 
the second—but weakened in either case, bien 
entendu. It is not to be expected we should geta 


Patti and a Nilsson rolled into one. 
a reflex of something like their brightness. 
voice is pure, well timbrée, and carries far and 
clearly. She has the prevalent curse of the vibrato, 


| but that is to be expected here. What she has yet 


The ‘ Merveilleuses ” is undoubtedly to be added 
to the closing triumphs of a year rendered illustrious 
by “‘ Monsieur Alphonse,” ‘* La Femme de Claude,” 
“T,’Oncle Sam,” and a dozen lesser productions all 
of them worthy of the loosest days of the Empire. 
The fact that we are not a bit more partitular under 
a Republic than under an Empire is now apparent 
to the most hopeful intelligence. The question is, 
are we more degenerate? Is Parisian humanity of | hero produces a very inconvenient but sufliciently 
-| amusing result. 
Sardou comes tothe rescue. He has taken all Paris 
back to the Directorate, when the “ Fille de Mdme.| Cluny. The Menus Plaisirs has a piece which can- 
Angot” says: ‘ Ce n’était pas la peine l’avoir changé | not be described in decent English. 
le Gouvernment ;” and all Paris is delighted to see |“ Liqueur d’Or.” It is not only coarse, however, 
that the manners of that period were more lax, the} but destitue of fun. Milher finds a part that is 
talk more nonsensical, the luxury more refined, and | amusing, and when he is on the stage succeeds in 
the extravagance of fashion more ridiculous then | calling forth general laughter. 
than now. The merveilleus’s of those days wore in- | however, dulness reigns supreme. 
finitely shorter bodies to their dresses than -do the | is the work of an excellent composer. M. Laurent de 
cocottes of the present time, and beauty did not} Rille, is far too good for the libretto. It contains 
take half the pains to conceal itself that virtue did. | numerous choruses that are admirably arranged, and 
M. Sardou’s new piece, which is entitled the]a solo sweetly rendered by the somewhat thin voice 
“ Merveilleuses,” might just as well be called the} of Mdme. Matz-Ferrare, is invariably warmly ap- 
is nothing ;|plauded. A comic duet, also deserves mention, 4 
The plot depends on a| well as a pretty waltz that greatly enlivens the third 
conspirator who is not a conspirator, and a police | act. 

The false conspirator, 
a hairdresser by oceupation, has taken the place of | plot, which will bear describing in outline. Some 
a genuine conspirator, who has disappeared. The | years ago, a Russian merchant was staying down in 
place is not a bad one, Lecause it brings in au ample | the country at the house of a friend of his. While 


to learn is the handling of the voice, and the use of 
bravura and ornament. But bouquets in plenty fell 
at the feet of the new Amina. 

‘“* Les Pilules de M. Brancolar,” a one-act comedy 
of Mdme. Louis Figuer, has obtained a complete 
success at the Théatre des Folies-Marigny. It is 
founded upon a notion that once caused some stir 
in the scientific world, that of the transfusion of 
blood from one man to another. The nature of a 
man undergoes, according to the author, a complete 
transformation under such conditions; the peacefal 
man becomes bellicose, and the Puritan is turned to 
a Don Juan. A certain Dr. Théo has invented pills 
which contain the principles of the blood, and a mis- 
take in the method of their administration to the 


** Le Pied & Terre,” of the same 
writer, has also obtained a success at the Théatre du 


It is called the 


In his absence, 
The music, which 


The latest drama has a powerfully sensational 
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SS“ 
there a liaison sprung up between him and a damsel, 
who is described as Mdlle. Deschamps. It lasted 
some time, and was kept profoundly secret. 
Ultimately M. Tchikhatchew (which is not a sneeze 
put the name of the Russian merchant), went back 
to St. Petersburg. He settled there and married, 
and wag leading a very comfortable life, when one 
fme morning he was disagreeably surprised by 
getting & note from his former flame, Malle. 
Deschamps. It was to this effect :—‘ Dear J., I am 
going to marry your friend Noiset, at whose house 
you were staying when I made your acquaintance. 
What passed between us must be kept quiet, I need 
hardly say. I want you to come to the wedding and 
sive mo away.” M. Tchikhatchew complied with 
the request, gave the bride away, and went home 
again. In July last, however, business called him 
to the village of his former sojourn, where, of course, 
be saw his old friend Noiset, who warmly invited 
him to come over and have some lunch. He un- 
suspectingly complied. But when he had entered 
the dining-room, to his great astonishment, Mdme. 
Noiset rose from her chair, went to the door, 
locked it, and put the key into her pocket, and, 
addressing her pre-nuptial lover, coolly told him 
she must have an explanation with him in 
her husband’s presence. Tchikhatchew stood 
aghast. The lady, however, with the most im- 
peturhable demeanour gave an account of their past 
liaison, in which she had described herself as much 
more of a victim than had been really the case, and 
called on Tchikhatchew to confirm the truth of her 
story. He could not, of course, go into details, 
and gave a general assent. Mdme. Noiset then 
proceeded, “You understand—that the past must 
be wiped away, and atoned for—you will find on 
that table a dagger and a revolver. My husband and 
I will leave the room. You, asa man of honour, 
know what course you have to follow.” Tchikhat- 
chew did not see what course he had to follow, save 
to leave the room too. But the lady sternly rebuked 
him, and informed him that her honour and her 
husband’s peace of mind required that he should 
commit suicide. Upon which she and her husband 
went out, locking the door after them. Tchikhatchew 
miraculously escaped, and rushed off to St. Peters- 
burg, giving out there that he was off to Paris. The 
irate couple rushed after him, and after an exciting 
chase, came up with their victim early in the present 
month. Noiset proposed a duel, and on Tchikhatchew 
protesting that he was not a fighting man, rushed at 
him with a knife and dealt him not less than seven 
wounds, while the amiable Mdme. Noiset twice 
discharged a revolver which completed the career of 
the unfortunate Tchikhatchew. What do you think 
of this for a drama? It is preposterously impro- 
bable, you say, though you could imagine M. Dumas 
selecting such a subject. Well it is no drama; it 
all occurred in real life; so says the Goloss of St. 
Petersburg; but it would make not a bad play. 

The Committee of dramatic authors and com- 
posers charged to examine into the claims made by 
MM. Jules Barbier and Alfred Assolant against M. 
Sardou, for a share in the profits of his piece 
“L'Oncle Sam,” now in such hey-day of success at 
the Vaudeville, have decided unanimously against 
those gentlemen. Having heard the statements of 
the contending parties, they came to the conclusion 
that the fact of ** L’Oncle Sam” having been read to 
the Vaudeville company ten days before the publica- 
tion of the Dieu Dollar, gives its author an in- 
contestable right of priority, and besides MM. 
Barbier and Assolant, when before the Committee, 
withdrew their charge of plagiarizm. As to M. 
Sardou's obligations to M. Assolant’s book on the 
United States, the Committee consider there is no 
evidence that he derived anything from it which he 
night just as well have taken from some other work 
on the same subject. Thus Sardou prospers in law 
4s in literature, , 
_ Stalls for the “ Day of the Year” are now rising 
inthe Boulevards, and quantities of new toys are 
ont, some of which delight the rising generation, 
While others have offended our administrators. 
There is a Jeanne d’Are which, pressed on the heel, 
waves a tricoloured standard as if to convince the 
Comte de Chambord that the Maid of Orleans did 
hot fight under the folds of the white flag. Some 
games, &c., appear to have been rejected by the 
Censorship, while others had to be modified. Among 


the former was a game called the Fusion, and among 


the latter a performer on the tigktrope resembling 
M, Thiers, The manufacturer of this polichinelle 
ras directed by the proper authorities to remove 
the spectacles, 


Now Ready. 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHicn ARE AppDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
d. 

e. 





modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 13d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, ; 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr, Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magniticat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—-ChuPch Review. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, Tho 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


*.* An Edition is also published ‘in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d, 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps ny THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Direetor of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
‘shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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23 GUINEAS. 


PIANER 273 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in, 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFONKTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 


£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
&5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
* BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. 
width, 44 ft. 


THE 


Trichord. 


L4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 







J. B. CRAMER & CO. g/ zx B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
OD cos 6cibetiecushestance 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 

2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
OO ED vive cee ccddiséaeriies 

3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 

4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo). 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Fremolo) ..coceccsscvcces 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXtTA) ..cccesscccesece sees 

'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


ee eeee 


8.—The above with Ocene Coupler, 
Basgo Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) ...csscccccvececeses 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 





Height, 34 ft. ; | 


in Black Walnut .......... 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
one Ted BG cess czicesca 
| 9b.—Hight Stops, Automatic Swell, 


and Knee <p Sol 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, | 9¢.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.. 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and | 9d.—Right Stops and Knee Swell.. 
more elegant in appearance than any P ianoforte | 9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell . 


hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is | 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 


tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


of—T en Stops and Knee Swell...... 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Bath, DAWG scccccescecece 
11.—T\o Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower 


Tee eee eee 


Stuf 


STREET, LONDON; 





BELFAST 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 
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Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATS 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





Guineas 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
ed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


Se 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM., 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM., 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £88. 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £2 ; ROSEWOOD, £25 108, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. lute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK,£388; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Ularion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette, Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Poet Bas- 
Musette. Expression. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix “Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 











J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J, B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 





























8. d. 
Phere sits @ DPD. . 6. ees eee ewes 4 0 
Gweet rEAMEL... ss ceeeeeeeerenseeereneegeceseeeesenne 4 0 
Little Maid Of Arcade .....seeceeececseeeecerersenesee 4.0 
quinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in Cand E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's Grave...seeceeeseceseees 4 0 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... » & 8 
Oh! bella MIs. cecececececceccccegqecececersceesesenre 4 0 

BY LOUISA GRAY, 
My white 10S .. .. 0. ss cecesescceeseeccarceeeeses 4 0 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ........ 40 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves), InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) .......... anes 40 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ......cecceesessseseesee 4 0 
BY O. BARRI. 
Happy VOICES ..cecccecscccscvereccrsvecccssecccecsses 40 
Love Token (TRS) ocks vv ceed ssccdvveeoiecccecsccesese & @ 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
Pie Paley GNOME: eiicerscecdscescvevcvccsscvceceveses 4 0 
Non amare f .ccccccccccscccese cope oe ce cctsccvess cceves 4 0 
Love's golden past .. 0... cccesscoccerecccss veces 4 0 
BY MISS PHILP. 
The hidden CHOP occ cccresccvcccccccccccccebeccesceen & & 
The night closes o’er her, (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ....... 40 
Restored ....+. evecesce - €0 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 

Words, vain words........ 4 0 
The sea swallowS......++ 40 
PERRBIOD os 0.00:0. 50600000 ncseceviensnccennseusensecusece 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. .. 2... sees 40 
Thoughts 1... .0.sccccccccccccccce cccvccccceccceces » 40 
Bele TOTO 0 0000 0+0008 sabes tessewsens » 40 
er ». 40 
Three Lilies, Cece cosececeecscescccesccesescosss @ @ 
Friends ............+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the way ......4 - 40 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..........s00002 4 0 
he Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


1 once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ....cccccececcesecsescsseeee @ 0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
PINON BOD iiss 50 0de VOX abo Sa bebo kb od ba ce on cbdane 
ENE so sas accicstel naka ndes thei adiaaSncesekeeke ll 


oo 


hn 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .........0s00066 8 0 

Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ...........0seeeeeee 

The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 
ODOT 5c Vi cn us ey de ii ih donk neal smaviedvonveenss 

Por ever and pe ee 

Eventide, Trio, SY, Eapreene Cee ee ee en eweens 
the old Corn Mill... ........sessceeseess 
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LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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| CRAMERS' 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the prificipal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves, 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third o Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth a Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ” Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. ~ 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotxarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have- 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by vf 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reagent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Cry. 
J. B. CRAMER & ©O., West Street, & Western Roap, Brianton. 








208 THE ORCHESTRA. 











J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 





I. ALBRECHT. 


WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante eee ee eeeeeeee eee eeeeeeee 
J. ASCHER, 

DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of 

Bong”) cccccccocens Coeereveescccoeees Cocccecccccces 
MEREDITH BALL. 

BLANCHE! Redowa ....... TITITITIT TTT orcvccccces 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop....... errr rere? eeecccceee 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka).........ccsesceces eececccce 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ......0....+00. eipeee 
J. BERTRAM. . 

QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 

FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 

LA. FARFALLA.............-. (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 

VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ......scccsecseccesers 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE ........ Cee eS escdecccestieovevesecoee 

Wee CINE, cc cc asiedecsvewetadccieesedttslews ou 

“MY QUEEN.” (Tranacription) ........secccccees eeccce 
P. DE VOS. 

LOIN DE TOI. Méditation ........ Ce cccccevesee eccees . 
G. FERRARIS. F 

POLONAISE ........ Cococccene weccrece Cece eeeereeesens 

EL + ccchehesaheedvednbivestecésceseséeeaiuence 

GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE .......sccccccccccccccce 

DANSE VILLAGEOISE ......... gasped nudadaccteeeswes 

PER VEEES Aken ce seceeperet ine tesccnendsvceeeraap err 

ED. 060.05 0 ab 0Es6%s 050.0 0000009006 ¥essorveneus 
RICHARD HARVEY. 

EVELEEN’S BOWER. “ Irish Sketch” .......ceeseeeee ° 

KITTY TYRRELL.......... DOW sh044ie obese eesnqeeaes 

TUM YOUNG MAY. MOON. .ditea ...,..cciccecsescecscs 

THE ROSE TREE ........ UND 0.0.500.6% 6'0.0'ks 0 2ctan'o 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. “ Irish Sketch ” 


ALFRED JAELL. 
Os PRIC B-IM RIMMER EE. ccccdaccecnoccoesenpevesceveneces 


M, JUN 
TINY MITE MAZURKA ...........05 Coe ccevccccccccce 


J. KIRNBERGER. 
CAPRICCIO (in E minor)..... Coe cveccecevccccese eocteees 


M. LAFUENTE. 
LA FONTAINE ........ CO Keo e ener ee seresesreseseceees ee 
BO EE BROOD ode ces Ceedtictcie Cede escccvccecsccee e 
ESE EEED BUGS Beds 6 o'n.0 0p Ves'inees¥p.necd op ovecdecces 


J. LEMMENS. 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 


ALFRED eee. 
LE TOOSIN. Caprice-galop ........cccvccccccccccne 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 
TE, BOBRIRO+ Valse. oop ccyccvcccecvccccscccecccovtscese 
LA VGEU A LA MADONE 2... cc cccsccccccccccccsccee : 
MAHSOH-TZIGANE 00a ccc ic ecccvccccccccccsseccis 


E. PALADILHE. 
LE CHANT DES FRUILLES (Tdylle) .........sceeceeeees 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle ........ 

A, RENDANO. 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique........ pedees 
BADIA on. 4:0:00% 0 naked o0b00p 00990 s9-0 cnsnseessecacseastnete 
WAPOUATAING  ohcschiccccedeccdasepecccccsocecceencses 
CHANT DU PAVGAM 50 cvpcrccccccccccccccccscesecscees 
DBUXIBME MAZUMEA so... ccc cssccccccesictencsccce 
A LA CAMPAGNE. PensGe Musicale ..........eeeeeeee 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites piéces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces)............ 
INQUIETUDE. C57 2 - of Jocvosebeves ° 
A LA MONTAGNE Ce B " og |. Jeniedecceses'e 
VALSE CAPRICE .. crccrcsscccvccccccccccsvccscccvccecs 
DUBTZINO. No. 1, Op 1B ..cccccsccccrscsccssevessese 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.13 ...cseseeeeee Pocvece 
eee nc No.8, Op. 18 ..cccccccvccsccvesvovece 


J. ROMAN 
A 800 Vv ENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice 7 ly Pee 
yo Aerie ce Op. 176 .eeceeee 
BONHEUX INATTENDU ......... ooeceOp. 178 cc ceseee 


H. ROSELLEN. 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription............ sévbeos Soe 


ee 62 09 09 o9 Oo 
eoooco 


oo 
oo 


ooo 


eocococece@ceoceco oo oococeo i) 
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J. RUMMEL. 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) . 
LA CHARMANTE, (Transcription of Sullivan’s “Oh! ‘ma 


@harmante”’) ...ccccocccccccccecesesnaescceccvecess 
MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK......++++6- PF APE SPC o* 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ........... ES ory Aah 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 
NN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 
IL TROVATORE.........+ ‘. ditto 19 Boose 
LA TRAVIATA ...... aedaan ditto oe Se 
he. ears ditto 99 Seve 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto 19 See 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto » 6 

PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche .....+.-- pedanienaandads aaaeen 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ....cscceesereres padi bn ateiein & 
ALICE MARY SMITH. . 
VALE OF TEMPE. ..cccccccccsccccccseseccccces aeceses 
BEES EE ob. nt es cvabes.coen + eae te Peet YG, oP haa 


Cc. W. SMITH. . 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 


Countess Of Somers) ..s.secseeeeeetereeeeewees teeeee 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) . sees 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .........: Prrerrr rrr sevens 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE ......-+-eeeeeee seeeeeccoccseens 


RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duct .,..ceeeceseseee 
ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. gr We oscabedbabasiaaAsd disacee veins 
Ditto 99 See ww wees PoROREP OREO eC EC eee eee eee 
J. T. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 


No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE: No. 1. Book 2. ..sesesess 
5 2 Ditto ae See 
oa Ditto ee Ee Ser 
a a Ditto he ek ae eye 
«a ° Be Ditto oy Be Gy Gre Naas 
<< a Ditto os Oe “gh? Rrvd cea aecee 

BErTHOVEN SERIES :— 

No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26...ceesesceeeees 
», 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3. TYITL 
», 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 code ene veewed es 
» 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20........0+006. 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 
» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 .ceeeeeevens 

Sacrep SERIES :— 

No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssobn).. 
» 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) .......... 
» 38. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel). 
» 4 LA CARITA.  (Rossini.) ......+.++-. bieksseeeteene 
» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) ..... wie te 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)!......sccseees 


Ss. THALBERG. 


TARANTELLE eeeeeee eeeereeeeeeeee seee tre ee ee eeeeeeeeee 
A TE O CARA... cece ceeeceeeeeceererensereneseesceeens 
ADELAIDE ....... coeeevesceoecs eoccccccces Tere TTS 


A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS ines MUSICALES oo cccccccccccccrscceeces 
ERNEST TRAVER 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction ...... eegceeeeeresine ddevcccesabonteces 
J. T. TREKELL. 





BOURREE (in F major) secscesecccecceveccccccceveseces 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte......... cecccees oecececccccccce 
THIS MAGIO HARP ......eceeeees eb oebee TT Keres ° 
LULLABY .....scccccccicccces Coccccceemecereneseceses 
LES ECLAIREURS ......... eeecccaccccss eccccccccevcns 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE ....ceccececcesesseseess cece 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR .......++e- Pris? rire Winn o> vax 
LA CRACOVIENNE ........ Pe a ree ewes 
—— AUGUSTIN: 05 oboe ee ec es css seecveeceveccee 
VALIQUE 
LES B AVARDS, Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera......+++ 
MICHAEL WATSON ‘ 
QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert...e.ssseeeeeevevece 
J. M. WEHLI. 
RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice .......- err rerere rere ttt 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ......seeeeeeeee 
WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....dittO s..sseeeseeeeees 
ELFIN WHISPERS ..........0+-seeeees deeecdeweesecces 
—— DATE Pi ciscsted ges No. 1. Forest Flowers Socvecscoseesces 
ILG} FORGET-ME-NOT..\,, 2. ditto ...sseccseceeeveovedoons 
, HAREBELL ....00 5) 3. ittO cessecsevececsvcceeveves 
A 74 | 
: hy) 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE. DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





Printed and Published by Jams Swirr, of 55, King-sireet, Golden-equare, in t the County of Middlesex, at the printing-oflice of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid— Wednesday, Dec. %, 1873. 
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